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A World Without Easter 


written about World War Il, there is 

the record of a conversation between 
Churchill and Eisenhower. They were rem- 
iniscing about the invasion of France. 
‘“‘What would have been the consequences 
if we had failed ?”’ the General asked. Said 
Churchill, ““Why, man, the whole world 
would have fallen into the pit of despair 
and tyranny.” And so it would. 

But what of the consequences had 
Christ failed to break the fetters of his 
sepulcher ? What of a world without Eas- 
ter? Paul once faced that question and 
spelled out the results with awful clarity. 
Listen to him: 

“If Christ be not raised . . . your faith 
is vain.”” Your faith in what? Your faith 
in goodness and in God. If Christ had 
remained under the power of death, then 
had God abandoned him. By his own 
testimony Jesus came into this world to 
prove the superior power of goodness and 
truth and to break the grip of darkness 
and wrong. At the crucifixion, we see evil 
momentarily gain the upper hand. I say 
momentarily, but if we deny the resur- 
rection, then we must say that the forces 
of evil conquered forever. 

If we reject the resurrection of Christ, 
then are we driven to say that this world 
is but one vast cemetery that must devour 
forever man’s every hope and comrade. 
All our hard won moral distinctions dis- 
solve like the snowflake that falls on a 
wet pavement. 

Paul drives ahead in his inexorable de- 
scription of a world without Easter. “If 
Christ be not raised . . . we are found to 
be false witnesses.” 

The very foundation of the Church is 
built upon the testimony of a Christ who 
found his way out of the prison-house of 
death. What gave rise to the Church is 
not the Sermon on the Mount but the Sur- 
mount of the Mound. The resurrection is 
central in all God’s dealings with his 
world. So the earliest Christians testified. 
So today’s Christians testify. Otherwise 
the testimony of individuals about the 
power of Christ’s living spirit is mere 
fantasy. 

John Hutton was once preaching in 


G Nritten abou among the many books 


Yorkshire and in the middle of his sermon 
a man got up from his pew and said in a 
loud voice, “Let us sing, ‘Praise God from 
Whom all Blessings Flow.’” It completely 
took the wind out of Hutton, and the rest 
of his sermon was a nightmare. Afterwards 
the man came and apologized: “I just 
couldn’t help it; I’ve been converted just 
three weeks, and it is all so exciting.’’ Then 
he went on to describe his new life in 
Christ. He was a fireman and the only 
man in his squad who made any Christian 
profession. “The other fellows in the 
squad give me a time of it, but it’s good 
for me.” “‘What do they do to you ?”’ asked 
Hutton. “Well,” answered the fireman- 
Christian, “‘yesterday one of the fellows 
asked did I believe that silly story about 
Jesus Christ turning water into wine.” 
“What did you say?” “I said I did not 
know about whether Christ turned water 
into wine, but I know that in my house he 
turned whisky into furniture, and that is a 
good enough miracle for me.”’ All talk like 
this is meaningless if there is no living, risen 
Christ in the world who gets inside a per- 
son and lifts him up and sets him aglow 
with new life and strength. 

Then the Apostle makes his final point. 
“If Christ be not raised,” he says, “then 
they also which are fallen asleep in Christ 
are perished.” 

Death is a dark and awful shadow. 
Sooner or later it knocks at every door. 
The only thing that keeps us going is the 
thought that the empire of death is now 
a broken empire, one day to be destroyed 
finally because Christ, our pioneer, went 
on ahead and showed us that the graves 
will forfeit their treasures. 

“But now is Christ risen from the dead 
and become the first fruits of them that 
slept.’”’ So sings Paul in exultation as he 
turns away from the dreadful contempla- 
tion of a world without Easter. And catch- 
ing his trumpet notes of confidence, so 
now we, too, must turn. “Christ is risen.” 
Dorothy Sayers puts the matter exactly 
when she writes, “From the beginning of 
time until now, this is the only thing that 
has really happened. When you under- 
stand that, you understand all prophecies 
and all history.” 


—S. Carson WaSSON 
Pastor, Presbyterian Church 
Rye, New York 
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Our Future As Protestants 


« Irate Dr. John Mackay’s article, “Our 
Future As Protestants” (P. L., Jan. 6), 
very high. 

‘I believe it should be reprinted in 
booklet form. It deserves a wider reading 
than is possible merely as an article in 
PresBYTERIAN Lire. The Catholic 
Church in this country is becoming much 
more imperative in its demands on the 
federal treasury. I believe Dr. Mackay’s 
discussion would help to wake up 
Protestants, if widely circulated . . . 

I do not consider Dr. Mackay an 
alarmist, nor would I wish to be con- 
sidered such, The treatment of evan- 
gelical believers in Spain and the atroci- 
ties committed in Colombia in recent 
months should warn Protestants as to the 
real nature of the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy when it is in control of a nation... 


—C, B. McMULLEN 
Tarkio, Mo. 


« Would like to call your attention to 
page eight of the Jan. 6, 1951 Pressy- 
TERIAN Lire — “Our Future as Protes- 
tants” by John Mackay, It is very poor 
policy to run down another religion. Our 
ancestors came to America for religious 
liberty. Our common enemy at the pres- 
ent time is Communism. 

We are either for Communism or 
against it. If we are against the Catholic 
Church, we must be for Communism. 
We can’t make over the Catholics any 
more than they can make us over. We 
each have a common enemy. Let’s fight 
it together. If a ship was sinking one 
wouldn’t ask a man what his religion 
was, We would all work together to save 
the ship and help each other, That is the 
way I feel. It hurts our cause to have 
articles like this printed. 

“Snow Stories” on page twenty was 
one of the finest articles in your maga- 
zine. “At the Sunday worship service in 
First Church, visitors, including Jews, 
Roman Catholics, and Protestants of all 
major denominations outnumbered regu- 
lar members.” This is the kind of article 
that will gain new members. 

—LeEeN TURNER 
Ocean City, N. J. 


The Impact of Korea 


« Congratulations to PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire on the excellent issue of February 
3. It is one of the finest and most perti- 
nent issues yet printed! Those native 
Korean Christians certainly put Ameri- 
can Christians to shame. When will our 
lukewarm Christians wake up? .. . 
—Rosert W, L. Mark 


Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Wellsboro, Pa. 


Marcu 17,1951 


« ...Itseems to me no one can afford to 
miss any article in this great number 
(PresByTERIAN Lire, February 3). “The 


Underwoods: The Family That Fol- 
lowed Through” is so deeply impressive, 
as are the other articles. I plan to call the 
issue to the attention of my congregation 
Sunday morning... —E, C. Carci. 


Pastor, Park Presbyterian Church 
Italy, Texas 


« “,..And you may tell your husband 
that I am converted . , . I now believe in 
Foreign Missions, And the thing that did 
it was the February 3 issue of Pressy- 
TERIAN LIFE.” 

The above is a conversation between 
my wife and a member of our congre- 
gation just the other day. Our church has 
just received its first copies of Prespy- 
TERIAN LiFe under the Every Home 
Plan. Interest in Presbyterianism is soar- 
ing to new heights—simply because of 
the magazine. Continue the good work! 


—WILLarp S. THoas 
Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
UVhrichsville, Ohio 


« Your Korean pictures, “Operation 
Heartbreak,” (P. L., Jan. 20) pointed a 
way to add action to prayers for peace. 
When my seven-year-old daughter saw 
the picture of the sad child with the doll, 
“the only toy we saw in all Korea,” she 
said we must send something. So we all 
are saving each week toward the day 
when we hear that civilian supplies can 
be sent. 

Our armies have “liberated” Korea to 
the point where there is practically noth- 
ing left of it. We pray that we may win 
peace soon. And that with peace, the 
people and government of this country 
may send such an outpouring of money 
and materials that Korea may be rebuilt 
on a scale never before known. It could 
be rebuilt as a showcase for all Asia, to 
demonstrate that we come not just with a 
sword, but with the love of Christ Jesus. 
Communism in Asia has resisted our 
armies, But how could it resist an in- 
vasion of love like this? 

—Dororuy LANGcpon YATES 
Midland, Mich. 


Overture ‘H’ 

« Presbyteries, in determining their ac- 
tion on Overture “‘H,’ which proposes 
certain changes in both the function and 
the structure of the General Council, 
should know something of the back- 
ground out of which this proposal comes. 
The 159th General Assembly authorized 
the appointment of a committee to study 
the whole administrative structure of 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Sell rrienpsuip 
GREETING CARDS 


Here's how to get the money 
for those extra luxuries you 
want, easily! Just call on 
friends in your spare time 
and show them outstanding 
values in All-Occasion Greet- 
ing Card Assortments created 
by FRIENDSHIP STUDIOS. 
NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED 
Stunning 21-Card Assortments for All Occasions, ac- 
tually sell on sight at just $1. Your big profit—up to 
per box! Many other carefully selected, proven 
money - -makers including Name-Imprin items as 
Scented Notes, Napkins, Stationery, Matches. 


START EARNING NOW! ~& 

Make big CASH Profits the year 

‘round for yourself or your organi- 
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zation... PLUS 
CASH BONUS! Send for JM SAMPLES 
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Assortments ON APPROVAL 
and Imprint Samples FREE! 
ms il Coupon Today. 


FRIENDSHIP S STUDIOS, inc. 
| 460 ADAMS ST., ELMIRA, NEW YORK | 
| YES! I want to make extra cash! Rush your | 
All-Occasion Assortments ON APPROVAL and 
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SERVICE—Hard maple stock, 
few parts. 

SAFETY—Slanting legs, not easily 
tilted. 

COMFORT— Padded seat, shaped back. 
BEAUTY— Natural maple finish, col- 
ored plastic seat. 

Tables with folding or non-fold- 
ing legs. 

Send for illustrations and prices. 


SEATING COMPANY, Dept. PL 

A subsidiary of De Long, Leashi & Be Long 

Church Furniture e Renovations e Lighting 
Carpeting © Chapel Chairs 

1505 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
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ADVERTISERS will be pleased 
to send you complete informa- 
tion about their products. 





FOR A HARD-TO-RAISE BUILDING FUND? 


DR. A. C. HAGEMAN 
RIPPEY, 1OWA 
has conducted building fund compaigns for 90 
50,000 te 


Presbyterian churches, costing from 
$1. 250,000 each, 10 of them in 1950. 
ity, experience and right methods produce 
wits. Write for details and oven dates. 
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The Maybes 
Go to Church 


Tom Maybe hid the last jelly bean. 
“Okay, Sarah,” he whispered, “let’s wake 
up the kids.” 

“Who said, ‘Happy Easter’?” grum- 
bled Pete, the high school freshman, as 
ten-and-a-half-year-old|. Becky yanked 
his covers off. . . . “I found the first egg,” 
shrieked Jimmy. 

Tom peeled the last of Jimmy’s 
brightly-colored eggs. “You know, I 
think it would be nice if we all went to 
church together. After all, it’s Easter.” 

“It'll be the first time this year we’ve 
gone as a family,” said Sarah. 

The junior choir led a hasty recessional 
out of the sanctuary. “Hey, those kids 
know how to sing,” Tom said. 

Sarah smiled. “I did enjoy the whole 
service, the flowers on the altar, seeing 
the other folks.” 

“A great sermon.” 
pastor’s hand. 

The Maybes may go to church again 
next Sunday, and maybe they won't. 
Churchgoing seems like a difficult habit 
for them to form. Tom and Sarah play 
bridge with the Mixwells next door or 
dance at the club on Saturday nights; 
Peter dates Mitzi, who sits next to him 
in Latin I, and it’s after midnight before 
he mounts his own front steps; Becky 
is a member of the Brownie troop spon- 
sored by the church and attends church 
school, but she seldom stays for the 
morning worship service because Pete 
will be locked in his room with the 
comics before she gets home; Jimmy 
runs along to church school with Becky 
sometimes, but other times he just isn’t 
dressed by nine-thirty; Sarah likes to 
have dinner by one o'clock, and her gas 
stove doesn’t have an automatic timer. 

Pastors and all to whom church mem- 
bership means far more than just at- 
tendance, care about families like the 
Maybes. Ministers call on these “fringe 
families.” They invite them to worship 
services and encourage their participa- 
tion in the activities of the local church. 
Entering their homes, PResBYTERIAN 
Lire, also, speaks to the Maybes. 
Through its news, feature articles, and 
inspirational material, your magazine 
for Presbyterian laymen tells the story 
of the whole Church. 

From the celebration of Easter Sun- 
day and the Resurrection rise new hopes 
for the individual, for the Church, and 
indeed for the world. From Easter Sun- 
day, 1951, forward, may the Church win 
men, women, and children everywhere 
to the leading of richer Christian lives. 


Tom pumped the 
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A 
DISTINGUISHED 
NEW YORK 
PREACHER 


explores the beliefs 
which we affirm 


in prayer 
ee 


By GEORGE A. BUTTRICK, 
pastor of the Madison Avenve 
Presbyterian Church, 

New York City 


A wise and warmhearted 
book that analyzes the great 
Christian affirmations, showing 
what those beliefs have meant 
in the past, and what they can 
mean to us today. Phrase by 
phrase the author examines 
the Lord's Prayer as the su- 
preme expression of Christian 
belief. Here, for every reader, 
is a deeper understanding of 
his relationship to God and to 
his fellow man, new breadth 
and depth in prayer. 


$2.75 at all bookstores 
ABINGDON-COKESBURY 
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A memorable comment on Eas- 
ter was made by the World Council 
of Churches at Amsterdam in 1948: 
“It is not in man’s power,” wrote 
the Council, “to banish sin and 
death from the earth, to build the 
Holy Catholic Church, to conquer 
the hosts of Satan. It is within the 
power of God. And he has given us 
at Easter the certainty that his pur- 
pose will be accomplished. But we 
can on earth set up signs, humble 
yet great, which point to the coming 
victory. Till the day of that victory 
our lives are hid with Christ in God, 
and no earthly disillusionment or 
distress or power of hell can sep- 
arate us from him. As those who 
wait in confidence and joy for their 
deliverance, let us give ourselves 
to those tasks which lie to our hands 
and so set up signs that men may 
see.” 

It is salutary to be reminded 
that we do not, and could not, bear 
the weight of the world; it is good, 
too, to know that as Christian sign- 
builders, we can help. To catch the 
eyes of diverse kinds of men, the 
signs the Council speaks of must 
be, we believe, of many types and 
in many tongues. For many persons 
music has been a medium for the 
Easter hope. “The Music of Immor- 
tality” (page 10) describes some of 
the signs, set up by the great com- 
posers, of Christ’s ultimate victory. 

Another kind of sign—one free- 
ly used by Jesus and his apostles 
—was the healing of physical and 
mental disease. In “When IIlness 
Comes” (page 26) Presbyterian 
minister i Bishop suggests 
that this kind of sign is not seen 
so often today as it might if our 
faith were deeper than it is. 

Perhaps the most arresting sign 
of all is a really Christian life, the 
sort of life described by George 
MacDonald as “a series of resurrec- 
tions.” He goes on to explain: 
“Every time a man bethinks himself 
that he is not walking in the light, 
that he has been forgetting himself 
and must repent; that he has been 
asleep and must awake; that he has 
been letting his garments trail and 
must gird up the loins of his mind; 
every time this takes place there 
is resurrection in the world. Yes, 
every time that a man finds his 
heart is troubled, that he is not 
rejoicing in God, a_ resurrection 
must follow; a resurrection out of 
the night of troubled thoughts into 
the gladness of truth.” 


Marcu 17,1951 
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THE COVER 


It probably isn’t necessary to 
explain that we chose our cover 
color because green is suggestive 
of spring and of Easter. Compari- 
sons involving the reviving grass 
and trees, the renewing life of the 
spirit, and personal immortality 
are familiar enough—but they are 
perennially fresh when “the win- 
ter is past, the rain is over and 
gone; the flowers appear on the 
earth; the time of the singing of 
birds is come.” It’s a good time 
for those personal resurrections 
George MacDonald wrote about, 
a good time for putting up signs 
of the renewed earth and the new 
life that could be lived upon it. 


IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


No reputable college or univer- 
sity would claim to be the answer 
to everyone’s educational need. But 
there’s a lot of variety in the offer- 
ings of the Presbyterian colleges, 
and it’s possible one of them may be 
exactly right for your boy or girl. 

To help you determine whether 
to put a church college on the list 
of schools you’re investigating, the 
issue of March 31 will bring an 
article telling how the 44 Presby- 
terian colleges came to be, and 
how they compare with, and differ 
from, other institutions. 








Be Not 
Afraid 


rpywus Easter it may be difficult for 
it some of us to see the light of the 
resurrection because of the shadows of 
bereavement and anxiety. We cannot 
quite catch the spirit of the triumphant 
Easter hymns: “The song of triumph 
has begun. Alleluia!” “Christ the Lord 
is risen today, Alleluia!” “O sons and 
daughters, let us sing!” “Raise the strain 
of triumphant gladness.” “Hell today is 
vanquished, heaven is won today.” 
“Your voices raise with one accord to 
bless and praise your risen Lord.” “For 
Christ the Lord hath risen, our joy that 
hath no end.” 

Our faith in the risen Christ should 
make our hearts sing, but faith must 
triumph over the stunning reality of 
death. When Paul wrote his famous 
Corinthian chapter on the resurrection, 
he was not unmindful of death’s seem- 
ing victory. Christ “must reign until he 
has put all his enemies under his feet. 
The last enemy to be destroyed is 
death.” 

The path of Jesus that ended in the 
triumph of Easter led through deep 
shadows and involved heavy burdens. 
He began to teach his disciples: “ “The 
Son of man will be delivered into the 
hands of men, and they will kill him; 
and when he is killed, after three days 
he will rise.” But they did not under- 
stand the saying, and they were afraid 
to ask him.” Were they afraid to face 
the realities of Jesus’s suffering and 
death? The glimmer of Easter hope was 
smothered by the threat of death. 


s 
kK. EN WHEN Jesus was risen, the hearts 
ot his disciples were still gripped by 
fear and anxiety. To the two Marys who 
visited the tomb of Jesus the heavenly 
messenger said, “Do not be afraid; for 
I know that you seek Jesus who was 
crucified. He is not here, for he is risen 
as he said. Come, see the place where 
he lay.” And when the risen Christ met 
them he said, “Do not be afraid; go tell 
my brethren to go to Galilee, and there 
they will see me.” The women’s fears 
had to be overcome by faith. Hope had 
to grow into conviction. Even when they 
were assured that Jesus was alive, “they 


fled from the tomb, for trembling and 
astonishment had come upon them; and 
they said nothing to anyone, for they 
were afraid.” 

Yes, and even when Jesus appeared to 
the Eleven fearfully gathered together 
in Jerusalem, “they were startled and 
frightened. And he said to them, Why 
are you troubled, and why do ques- 
tionings rise in your hearts?” It took 
time for them to feel the joy of Easter, 
but at last, out of fear and anxiety and 
confusion, came faith and comfort and 
joy and triumph. They had _ passed 
through the valley of the shadow of 
death into the light and triumph of 
eternal life. 


Pins GREAT CHANT of victory over 
death came out of a full understanding 
of human weakness. Paul says in effect, 
“This perishable nature must put on the 
imperishable, and this mortal nature 
must put on immortality. When the 
perishable puts on the imperishable, and 
the mortal nature puts on immortality, 
then shall come to pass the saying that 
is written: 

‘Death is swallowed up in victory. 

O death, where is thy sting? 

O grave, where is thy victory?’ 


“The sting of death is sin, and the 
power of sin is the law. But thanks be to 
God, who gives us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

“Therefore, my beloved brethren, be 
steadfast, immovable, always abounding 
in the work of the Lord, knowing that 
in the Lord your labor is not in vain.” 

In the darkness of the storm came the 
voice of Jesus: “Be of good cheer; it is 
1; be not afraid.” 

We may well sing: “Jesus Christ is 
risen today, Alleluia!” 

Prayer: God of the living and the 
dead, in whom there is resurrection and 
life eternal, grant us the victory of faith 
so that we may rejoice in Jesus Christ 
who conquered death, and join in the 
triumphant songs of the redeemed; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

—Park Hays MILLER 











SCRIPTURE 
READINGS 


First Day 
John 19:38-42. Dead and bur- 
ied. 
Second Day 
John 20:1-10. The empty tomb. 
Third Day 


John 20:11-18. “I have seen the 
Lord.” 


Fourth Day 


Luke 24: 13-32. The walk to Em- 
maus. 


Fifth Dav 


Acts 2:14-36. The triumphant 
Christ. 


Sixth Day 


Matt. 28:16-20. The promise of 
Christ's presence. 


Seventh Dav 
Acts 2:1-4. The Holy Spirit 
given. 
Eighth Day 
John 8:12. The light of life. 
Ninth Dav 
Matt. 16:21-26. The path of dis- 
cipleship. 
Tenth Day 


Luke 9:57-62. The need of stead- 
fastness. 


Eleventh Dav 
Phil. 4:8-13. Jesus our strength. 
Twelfth Day 
John 21:12-17. The motive of 
service. 
Thirteenth Day 
Acts 13:44-52. Joy in the Gos- 
pel. 


Fourteenth Day 


I Peter 1:3-9. Joy unspeakable. 
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Editorial Comment 


By Paul Calvin Payne 








IS KOREA A PREVIEW? 


The struggle to free Korea has destroyed the phys- 
ical resources of that country. If the troops of the 
United Nations and China were to withdraw and 
Koreans were left absolutely free to select and estab- 
lish their own form of government, it would indeed 
be difficult to support an effective free society. 

Is Korea a preview? Of what? Jean-Paul Sartre 
writes from France, “I do not know for how many 
French people I speak, but I speak for a great number. 
..- If you get into war with Russia, they will overrun 
us and then you will bomb us.” This is what has 
happened in Korea, and the defense picture as it is 
drawn for Europe doesn’t appear much different. 

Earnest Christians are asking in agony of soul if 
there is not something that can be done which is 
consistent with Christian ideals and teachings. The 
answer is that there is a peaceful approach. One does 
not have to be a pacifist to undertake it, and it is 
our only hope. 

Such an approach must take into consideration the 
nature of the disease that afflicts the world. The 
disease is not Communism, though it accounts for 
the rise of Communism. The trouble with the world 
is that too many people are hungry. People have 
been starving by millions for generations, but never 
so many as now. In addition to this, a new and ex- 
plosive element has been introduced. The people of 
the world have come to the conclusion that it is not 
necessary for them to starve. Into this situation the 
Russians have moved and offered Communism as a 
remedy. The world’s hungry hordes are seizing the 
Russian solution because no other solution is being 
offered. Americans are in a position even at this late 
hour to offer an alternative solution and to make 
good on it, as the Russians cannot, if we put ourselves 
in a position where our solution will be taken seri- 
ously and our promises will be believed. As of today 
America is not the symbol of relief and freedom to 
the world’s oppressed. We have let ourselves be 
maneuvered into a spot such that many of our friends 
are less afraid of being overrun by Russia than of 
being delivered by us. They remember Europe, and 
now they look at Korea. 

To recover our leadership we must show that we, 
not Russia, are the ones who are obviously leading a 
peace crusade, It would be the height of folly to let 
ourselves be intimidated and bluffed out of crusading 
for peace just because Russia is doing it under false 
colors. We can do it right. We can discredit Russia’s 
“phoney” crusades by putting the Russians in a place 
where they have to “fish or cut bait” on their peace 
propaganda, We should take the following steps: 

First, we must push for genuine universal disarm- 
ament. If we know the Russians will not consent, that 
is all the more reason for us to keep on pressing and 
clamoring for it. We must become more vocal for 
disarmament than are the Russians. 

Second, we must insist on effective international 
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control of atomic weapons. The Russians do not want 
that either, but all the rest of the world does. We must 
keep the Russians explaining and explaining why plan 
after plan that is set up is unacceptable to them, until 
the rest of the world fully realizes that it is not 
America, but Russia that is blocking such control. 

Third, we must press for negotiation of our differ- 
ences. When negotiations finally break down, war 
comes. We must not let them break down. We will 
not lose face by eagerness to negotiate. When the 
Russians hint at willingness to do so, we must not 
announce our cynicism even if we feel that the nego- 
tiations will be fruitless. The alternative to negotiating 
is war. Nor must we allow ourselves to be intimidated 
by the word appeasement. Negotiations always look 
toward compromise settlements. To insist that we 
will negotiate only if we are assured in advance that 
we will have our own way is to close the door. Com- 
promise settlements are not necessarily appeasement 
in the vicious sense of that word. On the other hand 
they may be appeasement in the sense that they ap- 
pease the wrath and destructive impulses of both 
sides. Negotiations must be carried out with the full 
realization that the outcome will be compromise 
settlements. 

Fourth, there must be a thoroughgoing, costly 
program of reconstruction and ministry to human 
suffering. It must be the project of all the member 
nations in the U.N. Only so can it be free from sus- 
picion of ulterior motives. It must be supported in 
proportion as each nation’s resources permit. The 
United States must give leadership here, but not 
the kind of leadership that insists on dictation as 
to where and under what conditions aid will be 

ranted, Expansion of armament programs must be 
held to a level that will not prevent effective measures 
toward the economic reconstruction of the world. 
This is a calculated risk, but the only alternative is 
the certainty of universal destruction, Even military 
men admit that arms alone are not the answer. 

Finally, we must keep holding before the world 
our willingness, as disarmament can be agreed upon, 
to use the vast sums we are now spending for arms 
in helping the hungry people of the world to secure 
food. In this Senator Brien McMahon is right. He 
has presented the outlines of the only kind of a pro- 
gram that offers any hope of stabilizing the peace. 

People who are holding back from such a program 
on the ground that it would inflict undue hardship on 
ourselves had better take a long look at the alter- 
native. They need also to be shown that the only way 
to escape from the paralyzing neurotie fears that are 
pressing in on us is to forget ourselves in a construc- 
tive effort to make life tolerable for others, Perhaps 
if we do that we shall deserve to survive. Perhaps 
if we deserve to survive, God will let us survive, for 
it is yi in this sense that “he that loseth his 
life shall find it.” 





~~ 
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politics. Perhaps the reporters assumed, not without 

provocation, that any opinion, however unversed, 
would compare favorably with those that have governed 
world affairs in recent decades. But she answered with 
no supernal wisdom—she said she expected to be killed 
by an atomic bomb within five years and proposed 
meanwhile to have a “good time.” “Good” apparently 
meant night clubs and new clothes—strange ways to 
meet either final death or eternity. But we are all like 
her in this: the atomic bomb has brought death into the 
foreground of our thinking. We can no longer hide from 
death in either business or pleasure. Even the actress 
will be obliged during her “good time” to remember 
that five years must swiftly pass. Of any venture nowa- 
days we must add: “If we are still here!” 

In one sense the bomb has changed the problem of 
death: it has printed in heavier type the hyphen that 
links death pel pr Profoundly Paul writes: “The sting 
of death is sin; and the strength of sin is the law.” Half- 
consciously every man knows that death is finality; it 
ends his chance on earth and sets indelibly the record 
of his sin. Calvary and Easter are one theme, not two; 
for if Christ had not been ready to die in holy love, his 
resurrection could have been no full redemption; and if 
he had not risen, death would have branded him a 
failure. On man’s side, correspondingly, forgiveness and 
eternal life are one theme, not two; for an unforgiven 
man might find eternity only an endlessness of his cha- 
otic self, while a forgiven man without eternity would 
see in pardon only the last meal before the electric chair. 
Thus the bomb has wrought that change: it is a vivid 
sign of man’s sin, or of the demonism to which man has 
sinfully consented, So the bomb wrings from man the 
ancient cry: “Sirs, what must I do to be saved?” 

But if death could be separated from guilt, the bomb 
has not changed the problem. For a man must die, and 
dies only once: the problem is the same whether man 
dies late or soon, by atomic blight or the mumps, singly 
or in wholesale lots. The problem has to be met, for it 
waylays us in every obituary column and fatal accident, 
not to mention war's holocaust, We try to persuade our- 
selves that death is a natural event, like birth, to be 
accepted naturally in the order of organic life. But man 
is not merely organic—he stands above organic life to 
graph and chart it. John Whale maintains shrewdly that 
there is a sharp difference between dying and having to 
die. A cow dies; a man has to die. No Shakespearian 
cow says, “What a piece of work is cow! how noble in 
reason! how infinite in faculty! in form and moving how 
express and admirable!” No Hamlet among cows ex- 
claims: “This goodly frame, the earth, seems to me a 
sterile promontory.” But a man is never at home on the 
earth, He longs for a better country. He rebels against 
the apparent finality of death. He yearns for what his 
eyes cannot see. He has to die. So the universe is brutal, 
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unless—unless there is a heaven, unless a man can live 
in confident faith of “everlasting life.” 


I 


E PAUSE to prick the balloon which advertises 

\Y “one world at a time.” The pause can hardly be 
refreshing, but it is necessary; for the balloon fills 

the modern ae and there is no inking over it unless 
it is punctured. So, sharply: we cannot live in one world 
at a time, for we are not made that way. A trusted 
friend dies, and we cannot help wondering about 


The undiscover'd country from whose bourn 
No traveller returns. 


That wonder makes us citizens of two worlds, despite 
our resolve. Perhaps nothing is more childish or pathetic 
than the modern running away from death, We print 
the newspaper obituary columns in small type on a back 
page, hoping thus to persuade ourselves that our name 
vil never appear. We disguise death by the embalmer’s 
art until it seems only sleep, and then say to ourselves, 
“This is not really death.” In Forest Lawn, Glendale, 
California, sentimental music steals from the trees be- 
tween funeral services: we spoof ourselves for a brief 
moment that death is only a Sent trance. Or—favorite 
escape—we pretend there is no more to us than science’s 
laboratories can find, though nobody heard of a labora- 
tory’s scrutinizing a laboratory. 

Therefore, more sharply: scientism, not religion, is 
the psychological “escape.” Business and “a good time,” 
not faith, are the psychological “defense.” Christian faith 
has always been ruthlessly honest about death. It does 
not sentimentalize. The New Testament does not play 
“The Londonderry Air” in Forest Lawn, It says in a stab 
of realism, baring its breast to the dagger, “The last 
enemy .. . is death.” So we are to live to make the world 
a better place? But suppose we cannot greatly improve 
the world: there are worthy thinkers who assert that 
there can be no utopia on this planet, because it is only 
a sketch pad for beginners. Suppose there were a utopia: 
are the multitudes who have died in pain, looking for the 
earthly paradise, only fertilizer for that garden? Besides, 
if utopia should come, would it be any easier to leave? 
Would not death’s mockery then be double mockery? 

Advocates of “one world at a time” evade the ques- 
tions, and no man can live in evasions. Granted that the 
Church has sometimes mooned about heaven to evade 
painful duty in a present world, that evasion is still not 
so unworthy as the evasion of death. What has happened 
to that frierd who died? Human nature is at stake: if 
man is only dust, although intelligent and aesthetic dust, 
is it worth our while to “make a better world”—of dust? 
God’s nature is at stake: if God uses men as fertilizer, 
generation after generation, for some brief utopia before 
the planet disintegrates, is he better than Hitler who 
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“A man is never at home on the earth. He longs for a better country. 


He rebels against the apparent finality of death. 


He yearns for what his eyes cannot see. He has to die. So the universe 


is brutal, unless— 


unless a man can live in confident faith of ‘everlasting life.’ ” 


used man as cannon fodder for a “new order”? Man is 
either dust, blown away in the wind of death, or he is 
a fleshly “bundle of infinity.” God is either Hitler, using 
multitudes in death to build a perfection that is itself 
doomed, or he is in Christ. The fact of death obliges 
us to choose a faith—in conduct, if not in creed—or to 
live teetering between evasions. 

We wonder in our best moments if a better world, 
with its new plumbing, assured wages, and finer schools, 
really matters. It matters only as a preface; and if the 
book is nothing but preface, it does not matter, Recently 
a fine critic asked me bluntly why the Church had failed 
the labor unions. Unhappily, he had reason to ask. The 
Church knew, in a day now condemned and passing, 
that child labor, pittance wages, and slum housing were 
wrong. But comfortable folk brought pressure on the 
pulpit, and some preachers failed to speak a clear word, 
That failure hurt the unions, for it alienated them from 
Christian faith; it hurt the Church, for it robbed the 
Church of the witness of brave and compassionate leaders 
of the cause of the poor; and it hurt the comfortable 
folk, for unionism, lacking Christian faith, has dealt with 
the comfortable in narrow bitterness. This I tried to say, 
and then asked the critic if he thought unionism could 
be equated with the kingdom of God. Granted wages 
and hours were a necessary first objective, unions have 
been slow to see that some work is so mechanized in 
method and shoddy in product that it is not worth doing 
at a hundred dollars an hour in a twenty-hour week. I 
asked also: “Where will it all lead? To death? If to death, 
is it worth the candle?” Maybe I should have been as 
blunt as he: “Friend, five minutes after death perhaps 
neither the C. I. O. nor the Republican Club will cut 
much of a figure.” Doubt of everlasting life can be 
worthy, for at its best it is inverted faith; and faith can 
be worthy, for faith far transcends make-believe; but the 
shallowness of “one world at a time,” except it be a 
protest against sentimentalism in religion, is only an 
evasion of the questions, 


Il 


VERY MAN BELIEVES fitfully or steadily “in the life 
i everlasting.” We are so made. If someone were to 

retort, “Perhaps we are made to doubt,” we might 
have to agree, at least in the admission that faith is never 
without odds, Some generations, prominently our own, 
seem beset by doubt; other generations, as in the medi- 
eval time, seem prone to believe. But faith is never lost. 
A man who says, “Life goes swiftly,” confesses, however 
unconsciously, that he has a vantage point above mor- 
tality. Napoleon once asked how long a painted portrait 
would be likely to last. When told that eight hundred 
years might be the limit, he exclaimed, “Such a poor 
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immortality! I want to live not for eight hundred years, 
nor for eight times eight hundred, but forever!” In that 
issue every man is Napoleon; he yearns for eternal life. 
Would not stone of a statue also crumble? Then dismiss 
the sculptor! And call for—whom? 

Our faith in eternity is so subtle and overlaid that it 
is hard to trace and clarify, but it lives. What is the 
parable? Imagine a man who has never left New York. 
Some “religious” neighbors tell him that beyond his 
hard streets there is a countryside. But he travels by the 
roar of the subway. He is jostled by crowds. He must 
struggle for a livelihood, His nerves are jangled by flash 
bulbs, sound trucks, and sensational headlines. The city 
seems almost as hard as its streets—why would he believe 
in any countryside? Yet at the street corner there is a 
man with a flower cart, and manifestly flowers do not 
grow on sidewalks. From Riverside Drive he sees the 
Hudson, and plainly the Hudson does not rise in New 
York city. Birds fly into Central Park each spring; there 
must be some other land, The Narrows give a glimpse of 
what might be an ocean, 


Ill 


HE MAN who has never left New York would always 
‘ke stumbling on signs to disturb his conviction that 
there is no other country, as you and I are disturbed 
when we vow that there is nothing but our mortal life. 
Whence the flowers of pity if not from some primal gar- 
den? Whence the flow of justice which quickens labor 
movements and overturns tyrannies, unless from some 
mountain height? Whence the flashing birds of inspira- 
tion? And that sight through the Narrows: there are 
tides too vast to rise in our harbor. Thus modern man 
cannot escape the faith. As often as he wonders about 
a friend’s death, or protests this world’s cruelty, or rebels 
against the finality of death, he believes, however fit- 
fully, in the life everlasting. If he then prays, his belief 
is driven deep; and the glow on his mind bears witness 
that around mortality there is a world of light. 

We should not be surprised that the sense of eternity 
has grown dim in our generation. The Renaissance de- 
served that name on the surface; there were certain 

ains. But below the surface the Renaissance may have 
am retrogression. For men’s eyes turned from worship 
to the world. People began to question rather than to 
exclaim, to examine rather than to pray. The study of 
man and nature obtruded as the new foreground, until 
there was no background. Life became a two-dimensional 
flatness. Our generation has reached the logical end of 
the process, Art is now sensate, even to an attempt to 
capture the moment's swift impression. Learning stresses 
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THE MUSIC OF 


IMMORTALITY 


By HELEN KIRK SCHMIDT 





here is a green hill far away 
Without a city wall... 
Jesus Christ is risen today, Alleluiah! 


As the Lenten season moves toward 
its point of culmination in the soul- 
searching remembrance of Good Friday, 
and then reaches the ultimate exaltation 
of Easter morning, the music of wor- 
shiping centuries moves with it, now 
kneeling in sorrowful humility at the 
cross, now facing the dawn to sing 
“Alleluiah!” For some composers, noth- 
ing has so stirred the creative imagina- 
tion as has the trial and crucifixion of 
Jesus; thus there is a large repertoire of 
vorks that are traditionally performed 
m Good Friday. Such choral composi- 
tions as Sir John Stainer’s Crucifixion; 
the various settings of The Seven Last 
Words; and, towering above all else, 
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The Passion According to Saint Mat- 
thew, by Bach, have become integral 
parts of the observance of Holy Week. 
This music is profoundly moving and 
often supremely beautiful, but the pre- 
vailing mood is of deepest sorrow, and 
the final note is of the darkness at the 
ninth hour. 

Just as the resurrection followed like 
sunrise over the darkness of death, so 
the music written about the resurrection 
rises, a triumphant tonal affirmation of 
the continuity of life and its expansion 
beyond the borders of death. Even in 
the relatively simple design of a hymn, 
the contrast is evident and often dra- 
matic, between crucifixion and _ resur- 
rection, darkness and light. In the eleven 
hymns devoted to His Passion (Presby- 
terian Hymnal 1933), all the immemo- 
rial grief and pain of mankind seems 


gathered into the sorrowful phrases. Yet 
turn to any of the hymns of His Resur- 
rection, and one may sense the overtones 
of promise for all men: because he is 
risen, we, too, shall rise, out of our 
narrow walls into the limitless _life- 
beyond-life that we so dimly guess. 

Perhaps the greatest of all examples 
in music of this eternal transformation, 
this moving from mortality to the im- 
mortal realm, is to be found in Bach’s 
Mass in B Minor, when the chorus brings 
to an awesome, whispered close the 
tragic Crucifixus, and then lifts toward 
the sun the opening phrase “Et Resur- 
rexit!” It is possible to find in that — 
nificent moment the promise of eac 
man’s ultimate triumph. 

The Bach Mass belongs to that larger 
classification of music which, though 
not written solely for Easter, centers 
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Bach, Handel, Wagner, and Brahms —the 


greatest composers of the western world— 


celebrated Christ’s triumph over death 





about the luminous fact of immortality. 
Repeatedly, in solos and choruses, there 
is that exultant, affirmative sense of a 
living God through whom we shall have 
undiminished life. The spiritual rapture 
of Easter is manifest in the Sanctus, the 
Gloria, and the Hosanna. 

Such a spirit pervades another of the 
monumental choral works, which is so 
often performed during the Easter sea- 
son: The German Requiem, by Johannes 
Brahms. Written in memory of the com- 
poser’s mother, the Requiem bears only 
a slight resemblance to the Catholic 
Mass for the Dead. There is little of 
death in it, and its pages overflow with 
the beauty of spiritual life. The words 
were derived from the Beatitudes and 
the Old Testament, and through the 
fusion of these with the artistrv of his 
music, Brahms achieved a masterwork 
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which speaks directly to the heart be- 
cause it was conceived there. Following 
the opening chorus, “Blessed are they 
that mourn,” there is a terrible indict- 
ment of materialism in the so-called 
funeral march, “Behold all flesh is as 
the grass.” Then from the futility of all 
transient earthly things we are led grad- 
ually to the ascendency and permanence 
of spirit, as the chorus sings the exqui- 
site “How lovely is thy dwelling-place,” 
and the work closes with calm and elo- 
quent assurance of the blessedness of 
those who rest in God. 

The German Requiem was first per- 
formed in its entirety on Good Friday, 
1868, in Bremen Cathedral, and was 
introduced to American audiences at 
the Cincinnati May Festival, in 1884, 
under the direction of Theodore Thom- 
as. It is in seven parts, and while fre- 


quently only one of these may be pre- 
sented at a church service or concert 
of sacred choral music, even in this 
abbreviated form the music conveys its 
intensity of abiding faith. Although 
Brahms left a priceless heritage of 
symphonies, concertos, chamber music, 
and vocal works, it is felt by many critics 
that the spirituality of his Requiem lifts 
it to the position of his noblest master- 
piece. 

We are perhaps too ready to associate 
music with sermons, so that we limit 
the performance of works which were 
conceived on a much broader plane. 
Thus each Christmas finds a flurry of 
Messiah presentations, and we tend to 
overlook the fact that this music cele- 
brates not only Jesus’ birth, but gives 
equal place to his life, his death, and 
the resurrection. Usually, Handel's most 
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beloved choral work is given in a con- 
tinuous performance with only a slight 
pause between the three parts. Actually, 
it is helpful to an understanding of the 
work as a whole to analyze these parts, 
for they are derived from the main di- 
visions in the story of Jesus. The music 
of the first part gives the early proph- 
ecies of the Messiah in the words of 
Isaiah and the minor prophets, and these 
are followed by the story of his birth 
and eloquent passages from his teach- 
ings. Part Two deals with the crucifixion 
and is filled with intimations of glorious 
things to come, and all of Part Three 
could be called the music of the resur- 
rection. With acute awareness and dra- 
matic sense, Handel dared to follow the 
powerful, heaven-storming Hallelujah 
Chorus which closes Part Two, with a 
simple, quiet, soprano solo, knowing the 
effect would be, not of anticlimax, but 
of additional profundity. It is this solo 
which opens Part Three with the words, 
“I know that my Redeemer liveth,” and 
it is followed by those joyous, fearless 
affirmations—For now is Christ risen . . . 
as in Adam all die, even so in Christ 
shall all be made alive . . . we shall not 
all sleep . . . we shall be changed . . . 
thanks be to God who giveth us the 
victory. 

The first English performance of The 
Messiah took place in the spring of the 
year 1743, when Eastertide and the 
renewal of the earth’s green must have 
been uppermost in the minds of the 
audience that gathered in London to 
hear it. And they must have felt, in such 
choruses as “Glory to God,” “Lift up 
your heads,” and the mighty “Amen,” 
something of that deathless element 
which distinguishes not only the music 
of Easter but the music of all eternal 
things. 


Tone poem 

While it is true that few works of 
symphonic literature deal as directly 
as do the choral works with the theme 
of resurrection, it is a mistake to sup- 
pose that only choral music expresses 
the spirit of the everlasting Easter in 
man’s destiny. The wordless voice of 
instrumental music often transcends 
anything the human voice might utter. 
Freed from the inevitable limitations 
of even the most sacred text, the music 
can soar to the lofty places of the in- 
expressible, the sublime. In a unique 
place among the works for symphony 
orchestra is the tone poem by Richard 
Strauss, Tod und Verklarung (Death 
and Transfiguration), a piece of program 
music setting forth the struggles of a 
dying man, his final submission to death, 
and his subsequent transfiguration. In 
essence, the story is simple, but as the 
music unfolds there is that immemorial 
complexity of all human crises, and the 
early passages of the work are almost 
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Richard Strauss 
Death and Transfiguration 


intolerably realistic. Not in this haunting 
picture of death, but in the magnificent 
Verklarung—the coming of light in every 
sense—does this music attain the dimen- 
sions of true greatness, As the feverish 
strength of the dying man breaks, the 
orchestral exaltation slowly increases, 
and after one last, terrible struggle, we 
are made aware of a new world quietly 
rising out of the old, It is almost im- 
possible to describe the breadth, the 
nobility, and the grandeur of this 
transfiguration music, Building his har- 
monies gradually from a few horns to 
a tremendous climax of full orchestral 
power, Strauss develops the incompa- 
rable theme of the soul's ultimate awak- 
ening. If we remember the earlier ag- 
onizing music of death, it is only to 
know with suddenly clarified mind that 
“the things that are seen are transient, 
but the things that are unseen are 
eternal.” The infinite implications of 
Jesus’s resurrection, in the life of every 





César Franck 
Panis Angelicus 
The Beatitudes 





man, have seldom found such expres- 
sion in any medium of man’s creative 
genius. 

“For the circling world is like a dream, 
crowded with desires and hates; in its 
own time it shines as real, but on 
wakening it becomes unreal.”—Shankara, 

Ideally, Easter is the symbol of a 
constant faith in personal immortality, 
and thus only in a historic sense is it 
limited to any calendar date. In the 
same way, music at its highest levels 
has in it the overtones of immortality, 
cleaving for us the darkness of our close 
mortal night to give us brief intimations 
of eternal truth—and this music, too, 
knows no season. All of us have experi- 
enced in great music moments when the 
veil is drawn aside and we stand in the 
white light of revelation. All of us have 
heard, if only a few times in our lives, 
music that lifts us to heights of purified 
understanding, so that we are able to 
believe, with Jean Paul, that “There 
will come a time when it shall be light, 
and when man shall awaken from his 
lofty dreams, and find his dreams still 
there, and that nothing has gone save 
his sleep.” 


The timeless miracle 


It would be completely misunder- 
standing the power of creative art to 
suppose that whenever a composer 
achieved such an effect he was con- 
sciously trying to do so, Only in the 
losing of himself to the immensity of his 
art, only by placing his technical abili- 
ties in the deep currents of the creative 
stream flowing through him, does the 
composer reach those rare heights that 
may honestly be called sublime. Losing 
his narrow, ingrown life to the vastness 
of his vision, he finds a broader, deeper 
life in the magnificence of his creation. 

Thus César Franck, alone in his dim 
organ loft, transcending the ugliness of 
his poverty and the cruel neglect of his 
contemporaries, was able to give us 
The Beatitudes, the D minor Symphony, 
Panis Angelicus. Thus in the mortal 
silence of his deafness Beethoven could 
hear the eternal harmonies of his Ninth 
Symphony; Wagner, torn asunder by 
conflicts and passions, ‘could yet be 
lifted up to the white and dazzling 
pinnacles of Parsifal; and, harassed and 
threatened constantly by the stern old 
churchmen of Leipzig who could never 
comprehend the unorthodox flights of 
their Kapellmeister, Sebastian Bach con- 
tinued to the very hour of his death 
to write music that is in itself an act 
of consecrated worship, dedicated “to 
the glory of God and the instruction of 
my fellow-man.” Thus we also, in this 
present clamorous darkness, may know 
within ourselves the timeless miracle, 
and “the eyes of the blind shall be 
opened, and the ears of the deaf shall 
be unstopped.” 
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Easter, 1951— 
No Time for Despair 

Next week will be Easter week. 
Christians everywhere will be celebrat- 
ing the Resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
who died to save men some 1,915 years 
ago in Palestine, ancient home of. the 
Hebrews. 

But this week is not one of rejoicing, 
but of grim anticipation. Jesus was be- 
trayed and crucified this week years 
ago. Jesus’ Christian world this week is 
fighting to save the way of life for 
which he died. And next week will not 
be one of celebration in this struggle. 
Only God of whom this Jesus is the 
Son knows when the celebration will 


be. 
There is no question about this 
struggle. Month after month it has 


grown, spreading over the earth like 
the insistent suction cups of a giant 
octopus ready to crush its prey. Not 
only Christians, but Buddhists, Hindus, 
Jews, Moslems, and the anti-religion- 
ists called Communists are involved. 
It is essentially a struggle of faith, 
of the forces of religion pitted against 
the forces of anti-religion. In China it 
is Buddhism and Christianity against 
Communism. In Greece it is Orthodox 
Christianity against Communism. In 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Poland, 
Communism has for the moment tri- 
umphed over the three branches of 
Christianity, Protestant, Orthodox, and 
Roman Catholic. Italians will decide 
between faith and non-faith on April 
18. Southern Koreans—the northern part 
of Korea is already Communist-con- 
trolled—will decide on May 9. 


Next week these sentences (P. L., 
March 27, 48) will be three years old. 
With the change of a word or two, they 
could have been written yesterday. 

But a great deal has happened since 
the end of Lent in 1948. The basic 
situation hasn’t changed, but more re- 
cent events have shocked most of the 
world into an awareness of the fact that 
this basic situation can no longer be 
rationalized or ignored. 

The forces of Communist materialism 
were defeated in the Italian and South 
Korean elections. But Italy today is still 
overstocked with Reds. And South 
Korea and the United Nations have been 
fighting Reds for almost nine months. 
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Soviet Russia is making atom bombs, 
and the United States is in a state of 
national emergency. The world’s most 
populated nation is under Communist 
control. And the free nations of the 
world are desperately building weapons 
and armies to thwart Communist world 
aggression. 

But at the same time, the moral and 
spiritual forces of the world have grown 
stronger in the realization that they are 
the chief target of Communist material- 
ism—that nations are more easily de- 
stroyed than the resolute faith of a 
single man. And, although they might 
wish it were not true, these forces also 
realize that spiritual men need weapons 
of defense not only in their hearts but in 
their hands for this struggle. 

In spite of monumental persecutions 
and hardships, Christianity is still the 
greatest single force in the world today. 
Communism can pressure it, beat it, 
crush it, but cannot destroy it. The fact 


of the Resurrection is the one great 
event that the Communists can never 
claim or explain away with the lie. The 
Communists know it. The rest of the 
world can. Easter 1951 may be no time 
for celebration, but it is certainly no 
time for despair. 


U. S. Missionary 
Killed In Colombia 


For more than two years, Protestant 
missionaries and nationals in the South 
American Republic of Colombia have 
been subject to a period of intense perse- 
cution (P. L., Apr. 29, 50). Churches 
and schools have been bombed and 
burned; Bibles and other Christian lit- 
erature have been destroyed; and mis- 
sionaries and other church people have 
been stoned, beaten, and arrested. Al- 
though it is known that Colombian 
Protestants have been killed because of 
their faith, missionaries had been spared 











One of the largest Easter sunrise services in the U. 8. is the one held annually 
in the Garden of the Gods, near Colorado Springs, Colorado. Above, some of last 
year’s 20,000 worshippers listen to the three-hundred-voice Colorado Springs 
High School Choir. In the background is 14,110-foot Pikes Peak, This year’s 
service, the thirty-first, will begin at 7:30 a.m, EST, when the sun first rises 
above the mountains. The message will be given by the Reverend Gerald Berneking, 
pastor of First Christian Church and chairman of the Colorado Springs Ministerial 
Alliance, which sponsors the service. The Colorado Springs High School Choir 
will sing, and the Colorado Springs Civic Players will present Resurrection story. 
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this upsetting fate—until last month. 

On February 13, Colombia’s leading 
newspaper, El Tiempo, carried a story 
about the first reported murder of a 
U. S. Protestant churchman, Pentacos- 
tal missionary Oscar P. Smith. The fact 
that this story passed through the strict 
censorship of Colombia’s Conservative 
government, and that the killing has 
been reported to the U. S. State Depart- 
ment, leaves little doubt as to its cer- 
tainty. 

The El Tiempo story stated in part 
“The chancellery yesterday requested 
the Ministry of Justice to name a spe- 
cial investigator to go to Barranca de 
Upia, on the plains, to investigate the 
savage murder of the Protestant pastor, 
Oscar P. Smith. . . . The missionary had 
received permission at Barranca to visit 
his farm. ... A few days later, at dawn, 
three men in civilian clothes, but wear- 
ing ammunition belts over their shoul- 
ders, arrived at his house, made him get 
up, told him to walk ahead of them, and 
then shot him through the back, killing 
him immediately. . . . His house was 
burned to the ground. The servant of 
the missionary fled to the hills but later 
was able to return and bury the mis- 
sionary near the ruins of his home. The 
government, according to information 
received last night, is very much inter- 
ested in clearing up this incident. . . . 

“Mr. Oscar P. Smith came to Colom- 
bia in 1939. . . . He married a young 
woman of his own nationality . . . who 
was also dedicated to evangelistic work 
as a missionary of the International 
Pentecostal Assemblies. Mr. Smith ac- 
quired a farm in Miraflores and another 
in Zetaquira [both in central Colombia]. 
In the latter he founded a church and 


school. . . . Later he founded another 
church and school in the town of Mira- 
flores. 


“As the situation in Miraflores became 
more difficult, he sent his wife and small 
daughter to the United States. Later 
he was attacked and wounded by the 
tax collector of Miraflores, and decided 
to abandon that region and go to the 
plains.” 


Radio Star and DP Girl 
Ask Clothes for Refugees 


On March 5, a radio entertainer and 
a fourteen-year-old girl started a special 
campaign to ay ge the current 
One Great Time for Sharing drive be- 
ing conducted by twenty-four major 
Protestant and Orthodox churches (P. L., 
March 3). 

The radio entertainer is Jack Berch, 
star of his own coast-to-coast NBC pro- 
gram Mondays through Fridays at 
11:30 a.m. EST. The girl is Alla Maikoz- 
sky, a young DP who was brought to 


4 


the U. S. less than three months ago 
through the Church World Service de- 
partment of the National Council of 
Churches. 

Jack Berch and Alla Maikozsky (an 
accomplished linguist for her age) are 
not asking for funds but for used clothes 
that are needed desperately in Korea 
and in other parts of the world, They 
hope that, before Easter comes, hun- 
dreds of tons of good used clothes will 
be sent to the Church World Service 
Warehouse, New Windsor, Maryland. 
Mr. Berch, however, is asking his lis- 
teners to send ten cents with each pound 
of clothing for processing and tipping 
costs. He is continuing this clothing 
appeal throughout the Lenten season 
and will report its progress on his Good 
Friday program March 23, 


Church Moderator Names 
Stated Clerk Committee 


For the second time in the recent 
history of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. an election will be held to fill the 
vacant post of the Church’s chief ad- 
ministrative officer, the Stated Clerk of 
the General Assembly. The office of the 
Stated Clerk became vacant last Sep- 
tember after the tragic death of Dr. 
William Barrow Pugh (P. L., Sept. 30). 

The election to fill this important 
position will be held late this May 
in Cincinnati at the meeting of the 
163rd General Assembly of the Church. 
Last month, the Moderator of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, Dr. Hugh Ivan Evans, 
of Dayton, Ohio, announced the ap- 
pointment of a committee to receive and 
make suggestions of nominations for a 
new Stated Clerk. 

The committee, headed by Church 
Vice-Moderator Charles H. Albers of 
Chicago, includes Dr, Ralph B. Hind- 
man, Buffalo, New York; Dr. William S. 
Meyer, Los Angeles, California; Dr. 
Francis W. Pritchard, Amarillo, Texas; 
Dr, T. Guthrie Speers, Baltimore, Mary- 
land; Dr. F. Paul McConkey, Seattle, 
Washington; Dr. Ward F. Boyd, Fargo, 
North Dakota; lay leader David W. 
Proffitt, Maryville, Tennessee; and Mrs. 
W. Verne Buchanan, New Philadelphia, 
Ohio, head of the Church’s women’s 
organizations. 

Dr. Evan’s appointment of the com- 
mittee was in accordance with an ac- 
tion taken by the Church’s General 
Council at its meeting in Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, January 31, setting up a 
form of procedure for the election of 
a Stated Clerk. 

Under this form, the committee ap- 
pointed by Dr, Evans will present not 
more than three names of candidates 
to a Standing Committee on Nomina- 
tion of a Stated Clerk. The Standing 


Committee will be composed of commis- 
sioners (delegates) to the Church’s Gen- 
eral Assembly. This standing committee 
will present to-the General Assembly not 
more than two candidates for election, 

If there is only one nominee, and if 
there are no further nominations from 
the floor, election may be by acclama- 
tion. If there are two or more candi- 
dates, the election will be by electing 
sections in the same manner as the elec- 
tion of the Moderator, The candidate 
receiving the majority of the votes will 


be the Stated Clerk. 


Religious Education: 
The Patient Recovers 


Weekday religious education—seem- 
ingly struck a crippling blow by the 
Supreme Court’s decision three years 
ago this month (P.L., Mar. .27 & Apr. 
10, ’48) in the famous McCollum Case— 
has fully recovered, Although most re- 
ligious education in the public schools 
proper has been stopped, week-day in- 
struction outside of the classroom, either 
before or after regular school hours, or 
on “released time,” is booming. 

This news was reported to the first 
regular meeting of the National Council 
of Churches’ division of Christian Edu- 
cation, held last month in Columbus, 
Ohio, Dr, Edwin L. Shaver, director of 
the division’s department of weekday 
religious education, told the hundreds 
of delegates that more than 2,250,000 
children in forty states are now sharing 
in the benefits of the program. Of these 
he estimated that about 1,250,000 -are 
Protestant youngsters; the rest are Ro- 
man Catholic. 

“The comeback has been definite,” he 
said. “In a half-dozen states where re- 
linquishing of programs was heaviest, 
there has been a considerable number of 
resumptions, And, most encouraging, 
there have been reports of all-time highs 
in enrollment in the more established 
systems. 

“Weekday religious education—after 
forty years in the wilderness, shouting 
down the walls of unawareness, indiffer- 
ence, and antagonism—is entering the 
promised land.” Dr. Shaver, however, 
warned the religious educators against 
false optimism. He thought it unlikely 
that every American community will 
set up on a program in this generation. 


German Protestants Ban 
Move to Soviet Zone 


The Evangelical Church in Germany 
last month squelched another Commu- 
nist attempt to further disrupt it. The 
Berlin and Brandenburg Evangelical 
Synod unanimously rejected a demand 
by Soviet authorities (P. L., Jan. 6 & 20) 
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The work of the Presbyterian Church continues without letup 
Voelkel (standing in center) talks to thousands of North Korean prisoners of war in a camp near Pusan, At right, scores of 
refugees crowd around mission truck to receive clothing and other supplies. Clothing shortage is biggest relief problem now. 


in Korea. At left, Presbyterian missionary-chaplain Harold C. 





that the Synod move its headquarters 
from free West Berlin to the city of 
Brandenburg in the Soviet sector. 

President Rudi Jahn of the Red-con- 
trolled Brandenburg government again 
threatened in a letter to the Synod to 
cut off state subsidies completely if the 
church did not transfer its headquarters. 

The Synod’s refusal to comply, how- 
ever, was couched in conciliatory terms. 
It said there is no such thing as a West 
Berlin church management, but only a 
management of the Evangelical Church 
in Berlin-Brandenburg, whose members 
live both in West Berlin and East Ber- 
lin. It declared that the reason sessions 
have been held in West Berlin is that 
the only usable administration building 
is located there. 


Churches Move Closer 
To Action on Defense 


Last month several of the nation’s 
churches moved one step nearer a de- 
cision on what to do in the current 
national emergency. 

At a conference in Greenwich, Con- 
necticut, sponsored by the National 
Council of Churches, the creation of a 
Commission of Emergency Services was 
urged to meet the growing demands 
of the armed forces and workers in 
civilian defense. Representatives of 
thirteen major denominations, councils 
of churches, the General Commission 
on Chaplains, the American Bible So- 
ciety, and the newly-reactivated USO, 
attended the sessions. 

As outlined at the conference, the 
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Commission would coordinate “emer- 
gency services” within the National 
Council, establish contact with govern- 
ment agencies, and stimulate coopera- 
tive church programs in defense areas. 

Dr. J. Quinter Miller of the National 
Council told the meeting that requests 
for aid had already been received from 
a number of communities. He estimated 
that there would be fifty emergency 
centers crowded with troops and de- 
fense workers before the end of the 
year. 

It was also suggested that the pro- 
posed Commission study racial discrim- 
ination in defense industries and the 
armed forces; the special needs of 
minority groups, such as conscientious 
objectors, 4-F’s, and the physically 
handicapped; family relationships; and 
defense problems like emergency evac- 
uation and panic prevention. Recom- 
mendations made at this meeting will 
be presented for action at the March 
28 meeting of the National Council’s 
General Board. 

The U. S. government also stepped 
into the picture late last month. Civilian 
Defense director Millard Caldwell an- 
nounced the appointment of a religious 
advisory committee for his organization. 

Named to the committee were Pres- 
byterian Dr. Roswell P. Barnes, one of 
the administrative secretaries of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches; Dr. Joseph 
M. Dawson of the Baptist Joint Com- 
mittee on Public Affairs; the Reverend 
Oswald C. J. Hoffman of the Lutheran 
Church-Missouri Synod; the Very Rev- 
erend Msgr. Paul F. Tanner of the 


National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
and Dr. Norman Salit of the Synagogue 
Council of America. 

The advisory group, after a meeting 
with Mr. Caldwell, released a statement 
urging state and local civilian defense 
offices to appoint similar interfaith ad- 
visory groups. The five churchmen also 
asked religious groups to cooperate with 
and serve on local defense committees. 


Horace H. Underwood: 
“Can We Ever Forget . . .”’ 


The head of the “family that followed 
through” (P. L., Feb. 3) has left the 
country he loved and served so well to 
join his martyred wife. 

Late last month, thousands of Chris- 
tians in Korea and throughout the 
world were saddened by the death of 
Dr. Horace H. Underwood, president- 
emeritus of Chosun Christian Univer- 
sity in Seoul, and head of one of the 
Unjited States’ most famous missionary 
families. Dr. Underwood, sixty, died 
suddenly of a heart attack near Pusan, 
Korea, on Tuesday evening, February 
20, after he had returned to full-time 
work with the Korea Mission of the 
Presbyterian Church. He and one of his 
sons—John Underwood—assisted in the 
evacuation of church leaders and other 
refugees from Seoul in January. He later 
moved his operations to Taegu and to 
the port city of Pusan. 

Dr. Underwood, the Korean-born son 
of pioneer Protestant missionary Horace 
Grant Underwood, spent most of his life 
in Korea as a missionary, college pres- 
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@ The Church in Cuba 





Proudly Presbyterian 


Many Presbyterians do not realize how international 
their Church is. In addition to congregations in Alaska 
and Puerto Rico, the Church has presbyteries in 
Africa and Cuba. The following report on the Church’s 
Presbytery of Cuba was written by Pennsylvania 
Synod executive Claude Conley. Dr. Conley visited 
Cuba recently during a seminar conducted by the 
Board of National Missions. —THE EDITORS 


The Presbytery of Cuba, composed of thirty-one 
churches, is a part of the Synod of New Jersey, but is 
located in the central part of the Island of Cuba. 

Cubans are Americans and have been for more 
than four hundred years, a fact hard for people of the 


which, we are told in the Book of the Acts, went 
“teaching, preaching, and healing.” The Presbyterian 
Church in Cuba consists of sanctuaries, church 
schools, and clinics—preaching, teaching, and healing. 


The Cuban likes the Protestant Church. He likes 
it because it is democratic, as the Cuban is democratic. 
He had a flag fifty years before he had independence. 
He dislikes the Church of Rome because it supported 
Spain against Cuban freedom. Free Masonry is strong 
in Cuba. Many parents prefer the Protestant parochial 
schools to the parochial schools of the Church of 
Rome. In a country regarded by many people in the 
States as Roman Catholic, or nominally so, it is sur- 
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2 United States to realize, Christopher Columbus landed orising to find in both cities and towns, that the b 
; ; 8 N 
$ in the West Indies and not on the mainland of North Protestant Church and school are both stronger and 4 
; America. Cubans dislike people from the U. S. A. better than the Roman Church and school. ci 

° : ° ° ° «“ ° ” ° . ° 

$ claiming exclusive rights to the title “Americans, The city of Gardenas is the home of La Progres- ; 
; when they were “Americans” before the Pilgrim iva, the heart of the parochial school system of the : 
: Fathers landed on the rock-studded coast of New Presbytery of Cuba. The six primary schools at : 
2 England. Cabaiguan, Caibarien, Encrucijada, Guines, Sancti- : 
bd As Presbyterians, however, Cubans go back to 1899, Spiritus, and Union DeReyes, send their graduates to $ 
$ y' . 7 ng ; eget cg ty: $ 
2 and the ending of the Cuban = American War. La Progresiva for their high school work. Here in this 2 
2 Spanish rule having been broken and Cuban inde- modern educational institution—primary and high 2 
N pendence won, Protestantism and Presbyterianism — school—are 1,500 students who come from all over : 
hg came to the newly created island republic. the republic. Its principal is Dr. Emilio Rodriguez, 2 
s - ° . . 
: a Ph.D., from Columbia Teachers College, and also N , 
$ Fifty years is not long as the Christian Church the directing head for the other six schools of the ; 
: reckons time, but long enough for free, independent Church. : | 
: people to demonstrate that religious freedom is as La Progresiva is proudly Presbyterian. Its cata- $ 
2 important as political freedom, Almost from the very logue makes clear and plain that its purpose is evangel- 3 
: beginning, the Presbyterian Church in Cuba began __ ical, yet it is not sectarian. Its doors are open to all 3 
2 building an independent, national Church leadership. who qualify, but all must accept its plainly stated 2 
; This it was able to do through a carefully planned Christian purpose. Many of the students are second : 
Ps and graded school system with high academic stand- and third generation Christians, and most of them ; 
‘ . ——? i y ° . 
: ards. Within a very few years, the schools of the Pres- attend the Sunday school of the Presbyterian Church N 
$ byterian Church were turned over to an educated at Cardenas. ; 
$ Cuban laity and a trained Cuban ministry. ; i 
$ The Presbytery of Cuba is one of the very few mis- The Presbytery of Cuba is evangelistic. Most of 
: sionary operations of any Protestant denomination its organized churches extend their influence through | 
: where every church, every school, every clinic is one or more mission stations sponsored by the . 
2 staffed with nationals. There are but three exceptions churches and ministered to by the pastors. Pastors 
2 to this statement—an English teacher, a home eco- conduct services almost every night in the week, visit ( 
2 nomics teacher, and a secretary, all citizens of the the members of the church and prospective members, I 
2 U. S. conduct Bible classes, and teach regularly or as sub- 
: The pastors are not only good-looking; they are stitutes in the school system. 
$ highly trained, devoted, and efficient. Many of these Theological education, at least as an institution, is P 
$ pastors have had their theological training in the recent in Cuba. Four years ago a Union Theological r 
$ U. S., or have done graduate work in our best theo- Seminary, jointly sponsored by Methodists and Pres- : 
$ logical schools. Many of the teachers in the Church’s byterians, was established at Matancas. Its buildings, . 
: school system hold doctor’s degrees from leading both new and old, overlooking the city and Matancas . 
: universities and colleges in the U. S. Bay, are beautifully situated. Its president, Dr. Al- y 
2 Traveling through the Presbytery of Cuba is most fonso Rodriquez, a Ph.D. from Princeton Theologi- a 
2 rewarding. Christianity for these fellow-Presbyterians cal Seminary, is one of the most forceful and eloquent \ 
: is not “old stuff.” The Gospel is fresh and vital and, Christian leaders in Latin America, This theological $ ; 
; above all, wonderful, They show it in their faces and, institution may well become the training center for + * 
$ especially, in their singing. They don’t need any all Protestant work in Central America and in north- y 
; musical accompaniment; they don’t even need a score. ern South America. 4 
$ Yet the singing is both melodic and enthusiastic. Cuba, the Pearl of the Antilles, is a bright and a 
3 Christianity is not in word only, but in deed. In promising star in the firmament of evangelical i 
: Cuba one sees a modern demonstration of the Church Christianity. —CLaubE S, ConLey . 
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ident, and adviser to both the Korean 
and United States governments. His 
wife, Ethel, was assassinated in their 
Seoul home in March, 1949, by Com- 
munist intruders. 

A lead editorial in the Korean Times 
of Pusan said last month, “We, the en- 
tire people of Korea, mourn the death of 
Dr. Horace Underwood. He came back 
to this country some time ago with a 
weak heart to die on our soil, which he 
loved so much—the same soil where lies 
buried his dearly beloved wife, who 
died two years ago. 

“Besides his contribution as a mis- 

















Horace H. Underwood 


sionary, he also aided the Korean inde- 
pendence movement in every possible 
way during the Japanese occupation. He 
appealed to our fervent national aspira- 
tions. How can we ever forget the tire- 
less enthusiasm with which he made our 
cause his own?” 


Canada Presbyterians 
Receive $1,000,000 Gift 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
announced last month that it had re- 
ceived its largest single gift—a million 
dollars. The money will be paid in an- 
nual installments over the next ten years, 
and will be used over the next twenty 
years to supplement the salaries of min- 
isters in the lower income brackets. 

Dr. F. Scott Mackenzie of Montreal, 
Moderator of the Canadian General As- 
sembly, said that the immediate result 
of the gift will be to ease “heavy burdens 
of financial worry in many manses across 
the land.” Some 250 of the Church’s 
650 ministers will benefit from the terms 
of the fund, which call for: $100 a year 
to all married ministers receiving the 
present minimum salary of $2,000; a 
further allowance of $50 a year for each 
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of a minister’s first three dependent 
children. 

The donor of the million dollars was 
to remain anonymous, but the Toronto 
Telegram guessed at his identity. The 
newspaper thought the money came 
from a Senator Paterson, sixty-seven, of 
Fort William, Ontario. The Senator, a 
wealthy grain merchant and shipowner. 
at first denied, then confirmed, this 
report. 


Brotherhood Group 
Receives Million 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
was not the only group to receive a mil- 
lion dollars last month. A gift of the 
same amount was presented to the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews for a new headquarters building. 
The gift, made by the Ford Motor Com- 
pany Fund, will pay for a plot of ground 
near United Nations headquarters in 
New York, the construction of a two- 
story building, and maintenance of the 
building for twenty years. 

Presbyterian Dr, Everett R. Clinchy, 
president of the conference, expressed 
his group’s appreciation. “This new 
‘World Brotherhood’ headquarters,” he 
said, “will be used as a center for edu- 
cation in intergroup relations on an 
international scale and, thanks to the 
generosity of the Ford gift, should be- 
come a monument in mankind’s ris- 
ing trail toward universal cooperation 
among all men of good will.” The con- 
ference is famous throughout the U. S. 
for its annual sponsorship of Brother- 
hood Week, which was observed last 
month throughout the nation. 


Race Relations: 
Turning the Tables 


Church groups are usually the lead- 
ers in demands for racial equality, but 
last month the tables were turned. Sev- 
eral church groups were told they should 
eliminate discrimination within their 
own organizations. 

In Chicago, a twenty-six-member 
committee appointed by the Church 
Federation of Greater Chicago to study 
peaceful relations between races, criti- 
cized the churches themselves for fail- 
ing to apply brotherhood and racial 
equality to their own activities. 

“The social service agencies of the 
Church ...sometimes lag behind sec- 
ular organizations in freedom from rac- 
ial bias,” the committee said. It called 
on “the Church, as an institution, and 
practicing Christians, as individuals,” 
to examine their own agencies for racial 
inequality. 

“In this area, responsibility for action 





**Advertise’’ your church through 


the inspiring voice of 


CARILLONIC BELLS 


What could carry your church’s 
invitation to the community 
better than the glorious music 
of a fine carillon, coming 
right from the church itself! 
“Carillonic Bells” with their 
clear, rich beauty are the per- 
fect means of making minds 
and hearts receptive to your 
message. 

At moderate cost, “Carillonic 
Bells” offer the true tones and 
majestic volume of fine cast 
bells—without requir- 
ing a tower to house 
them! Write NOW 
for complete details 
given in our literature! 


CARILLONIC BELLS 


SCHULMERICH ELECTRONICS, INC, 
123 Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA, 





“Carillonic Bells” is a trademark. lt 
denotes electronic carillons produced by 
Schulmerich Electronics, lne 








YOU'LL FIND the Furnishings and the 
Fund Raising advertisements in Presby- 
terian Life helpful in making church, 
school and institution improvements. 
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Young people trained to make the 
best use of their minds, hands and 
hearts—our country needs them 
today as never before! Christian 
Education does this all-important 
work ... in senior and young peo- 
ple’s conferences, work fellow- 
ships, summer leadership training 
schools, United Christian Youth 
Movement Conferences and many 
others. 





People like you make this work pos- 
sible. People like you, who find a 
sound, practical investment in a 
Presbyterian Annuity. These Annu- 
ity contracts pay you an income for 
life, at a rate fixed by your present 
age. You don’t have to worry about 
the income—ever! It's regular and 
sure! Such checks have been stead- 
ily issued by the Boards to holders 
for many years . . . throughout wars, 
depressions, disasters. 


Ultimately, your money will assist 
the work of Christian Education and 
National and Foreign Missions. It's 
the best possible investment in your 
own future...and the future of 
thousands, here and abroad. Inquire 
into this matchless way for you, as 
a Christian, to invest your money 
and receive everlasting benefits. 
“Christian kindness is an invest- 
ment which has no limit in divi- 
dends.”” 











Send this coupon.... 


TODAY! 


PRESBYTERIAN ANREIT See 


156 Fifth Avenue °* w York | NY 


t 1 am interested in Presbyterian Annuities. 
Please tell me what percent income | would 

} receive, my birthday being... aicinpanteriapemenpensnant 

y month doy year 
At present, | am most Interested in 

4 © Missions in America © Missions Abroad 

4 D Christian Education 

i Please send me free booklet explaining all details. 

q Name a 

t Address 

I] City Stote...... 
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NEWS 


the report read, “is clearly within the 
hands of church people.” 

Later 168 Negro pastors of the Meth- 
odist Church, attending an institute at 
Houston, Texas, denounced racial segre- 
gation in their own denomination as 
“unchristian and a betrayal of our faith.” 
The group voted to ask the denomina- 
tion’s next General Conference, in 1952, 
to eliminate the General Jurisdiction, 
which is a nationwide Negro division 
overlapping five “white” geographically- 
located jurisdictions. The resolution also 
called for the outlawing of all other seg- 
regation practices in the Methodist 
Church. 

Abolition of the racial Central Juris- 
diction would mean that the denomina- 
tion’s nineteen colored annual confer- 
ences, with some 350,000 members, 
would be included in the five geograph- 
ical jurisdictions now composed of 
whites. 

In Atlanta, Georgia, another group 
voted to abolish segregation. At Emory 
University’s Candler School of The- 
ology, 234 students indicated they fav- 
ored admission of Negroes to the theol- 
ogy school. Thirteen voted no, and seven 
were undecided. Dean of the Candler 
School, H. B. Trimble, however, issued 
the statement: “There are no plans 
afoot to admit Negroes to the School of 
Theology.” Emory is a Methodist school. 

The members of the theology school’s 
student council made clear t 4 reason 
for the large vote against segregation: 
“We think we are morally obligated to 
make the opportunity for equal educa- 
tion in religion available here. We are 
tired of giving first-class propaganda to 
Communism by continuing our failure 
to practice what we preach.” 


Tickets for Siberia 


Russian Communists are not suppres- 
sing religion only in their satellite states, 
but in their own back yard. Recent re- 
ports from the predominantly Protestant 
Baltic states, Estonia, Latvia, and Lith- 
uania—swallowed. up by the Soviet 
Union before the end of World War 
II—show that a new attack has been 
launched there against religion. 

The Latvian newspaper, Laiks, pub- 
lished in New York, stated recently that 
permits for attending church services 
are being issued by special offices which 
collect a tax of about $2.00 for each 
permit. The necessity to register to at- 
tend church, however, is more prohibi- 
tive than the high tax, because people 
fear the permits may prove to be “tick- 
ets for Siberia.” 

The new regulations on religious life 
in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania also 
state that services to God may be held 
in early hours of Sundays only, in order 





“not to interfere with more important 
meetings.” Open churches may not be 
closer to each other than seven miles 
apart, in cities as well as in the country, 
It is forbidden to use volunteers for re- 
building or repair work of church build- 
ings, because “this might interfere with 
rebuilding of the state.” 

Only chorales and hymns approved 
by the Soviet censors are permitted in 
worship services. Censorship of sermons 
is expected to be the next move of the 
Communists. 


General Omar Bradley gives Freedoms 
Foundation’s award for best sermon to 
Rev. Edward Gates of Peoria, Illinois, 


Presbyterian Pastors 
Win Freedom Awards 


Freedoms Foundation announced last 
month its annual awards to “Ameri- 
cans who have made outstanding con- 
tributions to a better understanding of 
freedom”; and a Presbyterian pastor, 
the Reverend Edward D. Gates of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Peoria, IlIli- 
nois, received the $1,500 award for the 
best sermon. 

Freedoms Foundation is a nonprofit, 
nonpolitical, nonsectarian awards organ- 
ization chartered in 1949 for selecting 
the best things written, done, and said 
for the cause of freedom. 

Twenty-nine-year-old Mr. Gates, a 
Navy chaplain during World War II, 
came to Peoria in 1948, Since then he 
has become active in several local civic 
groups and has written two books which 
will be published soon. 

In his award-winning sermon, en- 
titled “Time is Running Out,” Mr. Gates 
told his congregation that America needs 
men of great stature in this age of world 
tensions. “God give us such men here,” 
he said. “And then—and only then— 
shall we find that not for such men but 
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for their enemies time is running out.” 

The sermon category; in which Mr. 
Gates placed first, is one of nineteen 
groupings in which a total of 850 awards 
was announced. 

Several other Presbyterian church- 
men were included in the list of those 
honored, Dr. Horace Mann Bond, presi- 
dent of Lincoln University in Pennsyl- 
vania, received a third place award in 
the commencement address section. In 
the sermon category a third place award 
went to the Reverend George W. 
Carson, Chestnut Level Presbyterian 
Church, Quarryville, Pennsylvania. 

Fourth place awards went to: Dr. 
John A. Visser, Westminster Presbyte- 
rian Church, Detroit, Michigan; Dr. 
Charles B. Hanna, First Presbyterian 
Church, Potsdam, New York; Dr. Wil- 
liam A, Young, Highland Park Presby- 
terian Church, Highland Park, Illinois; 
Dr. Russell C. Stroup, Georgetown Pres- 
byterian Church, Washington, D. C.; 
and Dr. William H. Felmeth, First Pres- 
byterian Church, Cranbury, New Jersey. 

Honor medals in the sermon category 
went to Dr. Arthur L. Miller, Montview 
Presbyterian Church, Denver, Colorado, 
and the Reverend Robert A. Allen, Kil- 
burn Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
East Orange, New Jersey. 


Presbyterian World Tour 
Scheduled for August 


Presbyterians interested in travel this 
summer will have a chance to head 
south of the border to visit mission sta- 
tions and historic spots in Latin America 
when the second annual Presbyterian 
World Tour, sponsored by the Church’s 
Board of Foreign Missions, gets under- 
way in August. 

This year’s twenty-five-day tour, cost- 
ing each traveler $1090 with all ex- 
penses included, begins August 6 and 
ends August 30, It will cover more than 
10,000 miles by airplane, bus, and car. 

Leaving from Miami, Florida, the 
travelers will fly to Colombia and there 
visit the quaint port city of Barranquilla 
and the cultural center of Bogota, Co- 
lombia’s capital. In Quito, Ecuador, 
they will visit the “Voice of the. Andes” 
radio station, and historic churches and 
museums throughout Chile. 

Probably the scenic highlight of the 
trip will be the flight, high over the 
Andes Mountains, from Santiago, Chile, 
to Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

In Sao Paulo, Brazil, the tourists will 
see the largest Presbyterian mission cen- 
ter in South America, They will see also 
the beautiful city of Rio de Janeiro in 
Brazil, and Sugar Loaf Mountain. 

Throughout the tour the travelers 
will be able to watch the Church’s mis- 
sionaries at work with citizens of the 
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Latin American republics. They will al- 
so get a chance to view colorful land- 
marks of the ancient Inca and the 
Spanish colonial civilizations. 

Director of the tour is Mr. John Ros- 
engrant, travel expert, and a secretary 
of the Church’s Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. [Reservations can be made at 
Presbyterian World Tours, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York.] 


Historic Cemetery 
To Be Restored 


One of the most historic U. S. grave- 
yards—the old Huguenot Cemetery in 
St. Augustine, Florida—is being restored. 
A recent pilgrimage from the Flagler 
Memorial Presbyterian Church in St. 
Augustine to the old Protestant shrine 
just outside the city gates inaugurated 
the restoration program. 

The old Huguenot Cemetery dates 
back to early colonial America, when 
the French Huguenots, Presbyterians 
who settled in Florida in 1564, were 
massacred by a force of Spaniards in 
1565. 

Sponsor of the recent pilgrimage to 
the old cemetery was the Flagler Me- 
morial Church, W. Howard Lee, pastor. 

Three cedar trees were planted as 
living memorials to the early Protestant 
martyrs. They were planted in soil from 
the cemetery mixed with soil from the 
shores of Matanzas Bay, named for the 
French massacre. The restoration pro- 
gram will include landscaping and the 
repairing and restoring of time-wern 
tombstones. 


A Family Affair 


One of the greatest sources of family 
pride is the handing down of a respon- 
sibility from one generation to another. 
Recently, from three parts of the U. S. 
came news of Presbyterians representing 
the third and fourth generations of their 
respective families, as elders in partic- 
ular churches and as students in a par- 
ticular institution. 

Members of the J. Nelson Carter 
family, Orange, New Jersey, have served 
almost two hundred years in various 
offices at Old First Presbyterian Church, 
Newark, it was announced at a dinner 
honoring Mr. Carter for thirty years’ 
service to the church. 

Mr. Carter has been clerk of session 
since 1920, succeeding his father, Wil- 
liam T. Carter, who held the post from 
1892. The family record began in 1753, 
when Nathaniel Camp became a trustee 
and later an elder. Four other members 
of the family have been trustees, and 
several more have been elders. Old First 
Church, established in 1666, is New- 
ark’s oldest house of worship. 
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DO YOU 


EXPECT to go away to school or college 
this year? You will find a helpful direc- 
tory on page 31 of this issue. 











FOAM RUBBER 


PEW CUSHIONS 





MADE FOR 
YEARS OF 
USE! 


Filled with foam 
rubber. Cover 
in your choice 
of wide color 
range of velour, 
zippered to facilitate removal for dry 
cleaning and replacement. Custom 
tailored to fit your pews. Send num- 
ber and size of pews for free sample 
and estimate. 


BERNARD-SMITHLINE CO. 


23-04 38th Ave. 








LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
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In Villisca, Iowa, one of the elders 
ordained in the First Presbyterian 
Church recently also represents the third 
generation of his family to serve the 
church as elder. He is J. Calvin Ander- 
son, son of church school superintendent 
and former elder James D. Anderson, 
and Mrs. Anderson, president of the 
women’s association. One of the new 
elder’s brothers, John T. Anderson, plans 
to enter McCormick Theological Semi- 
nary, Chicago, Illinois, in the fall. 

Participating in the ordination service 
was retiring elder Herman J. Christie, 
who, like elder Anderson, represented 
the third generation of his family to 
serve in that capacity. 

In Sitka, Alaska, three students at the 
Presbyterian mission school, Sheldon 
Jackson Junior College, represent the 
fourth generation of their families to be 
enrolled there. They are Gilbert Kitka, 
great-grandson of one of the first board- 
ing pupils at the school; Herbert Law- 
rence; and Josephine Jones. 


Case Closed 


Because the United States Supreme 
Court refused to review a case sub- 
mitted to it, the congregation of Holy 
Trinity Episcopal Church in Brooklyn, 
New York, will have to elect a new 
rector. The court’s action last month 
ended a two-year struggle by some 
members of the church to retain Dr. 
John Howard Melish as minister in spite 
of an order for his removal by Bishop 
James P. DeWolfe of the Long Island 
diocese. 

Difficulties began in 1949, when a 
meeting of the Holy Trinity congrega- 
tion voted to ask the bishop to remove 
Dr. Melish. The members objected to 
Dr. Melish’s defense of the “outside 
activities” of his son and assistant rector, 
the Reverend William Howard Melish. 
The younger Melish at that time was 
chairman of the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship, an organ- 
ization subsequently listed by the At- 
torney General as subversive. 

The case against Dr. Melish was 
taken into court when he refused to 
heed the bishop’s order to leave the 
church. A Brooklyn court ruled that 
Dr. Melish must obey the order or be 
liable for a fine and imprisonment for 
contempt. Higher courts upheld this 
ruling, and finally the church’s vestry- 
men supporting Dr. Melish appealed to 
the U, S. Supreme Court because, they 
said, the ruling “constitutes an unwar- 
ranted intrusion of the civil power of 
the State in a religious controversy in 
violation of the Constitutional separa- 
tion of church and state.” 

When the decision of the Supreme 
Court was announced, Dr. Melish said, 
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“I am an old man of seventy-six, my 
health is impaired, and my work is done. 
What concerns me is not my personal 
vindication but what this outcome of 
my case represents for religious freedom 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church and 
the United States of America. . . .” 


Preparing for Easter 


Pastors and lay leaders, many of them 
busier now than at any other time dur- 
ing the Church year, are winding up 
work on Lenten projects and are plan- 
ning, through services in and outside 
churches, to bring to their congregations 
the deepest understanding of Easter. 

@ In Pennsylvania’s Beaver Presby- 
tery, the churches and the Beaver Chap- 
ter of Presbyterian Men present this 
week the last in a series of Friday after- 
noon Lenten radio programs, broadcast 
over Station WBVP, Beaver Falls. The 
programs include short sermons by Pres- 
bytery pastors on God, Man, Christ, Sin 
and Salvation, the Church, and the 
Good Life, with choral music by the 
new men’s chorus of the Beaver men’s 
chapter. 

@ The Women’s Association of 
First Presbyterian Church, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania, published recently 
a unique booklet—a Lenten devotional 
guide, For each day from Ash Wednes- 
day through Easter a devotion is printed 
with the signature of the individual, 
family, or church group who endorsed it. 


Chairman of the Women’s Association 
Spiritual Life Committee, which com- 
piled the mimeographed, hand-bound 
booklet, is Mrs. Robert A. West. Pastor 
of the church is the Reverend Jule Ayers. 

@ Two Presbyterian churches in the 
state of New York have made special 
effort to lead young people regularly to 
church during Lent. 

Westminster Church in Rochester 
holds Lenten chapel services each Wed- 
nesday at 8 a.M., dismissing the young 
worshippers at 8:25 so they can get to 
school on time. Responsible for planning 
the services are committees of young 
people and ministers of the city’s South- 
west Ministerial Association. Young peo- 
ple who attend represent more than a 
half-dozen Protestant churches in the 
area, Pastor of Westminster Church is 
the Reverend Richard S. Blair. 

In Watertown, a similar project is 
bringing children to Faith Chapel, a 
mission of First Presbyterian Church in 
a predominantly Roman Catholic sec- 
tion, Here the morning services begin at 
8:30 a.m. and end in time for the chil- 
dren to get to the nearby school. More 
than half of the sixty-five Protestants in 
that school have attended the chapel. 
The Reverend Norman W. Minard of 
First Church leads the services. 

@ Seven outstanding Christian minis- 
ters spoke at a series of Lenten services 
at Central Presbyterian Church in Buf- 
falo. Among them were Dr. Hugh Ivan 
Evans, Moderator of the Presbyterian 
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Presbyterian Directors of Christian Education meet. Among 135 present at the 
group’s annual meeting last month in Chicago, were a sister team from Syracuse, 
New York, and a service record-holder from Davenport, Iowa. Shown with meeting 
guest Joseph Panakal of India, are, from left, Mrs. Mary Jarrard McCorkle, 
director of First Church, Syracuse; Miss Jane Jarrard, of Park Central Church in 
Syracuse; and Miss Alfreda Zarges of the First Presbyterian Church, Davenport. 
Miss Zarges has been a director for 27 years, 24 of them spent in Davenport. 
Newly elected officers of the group are: Robert Scanland, Dundee Church, Omaha, 
president; Miss Mary Huey, Hemphill Church, Fort Worth, Tex., vice president; Miss 
Zarges, treasurer. Miss Helen Fields, Ashbourne Church, Philadelphia, is secretary. 
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Church U.S.A.; Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, 
pastor of Christ Methodist Church, New 
York city; and Dr. James W. Laurie, 
pastor of Central Church. 

@ On Easter Sunday the Princeton 
Seminary Choir will sing from 10:30 to 
11 p.m. EST on TV station WPTZ, in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Of People and Places 


Anniversaries. First Memorial Pres- 
byterian Church, Dover, New Jersey, 
recently celebrated its fiftieth anniver- 
sary at a service patterned after the 
building dedication service in 1901. The 
Reverend Hugh M. Miller is pastor. 
Speaker at a special service honoring 
fifty-year members of the church was 
ninety-four-year-old Dr. Peter McMil- 
lan, pastor emeritus and oldest member 
of the Presbytery of Morris and Orange. 


@ At Clinton, New York, Presbyte- 
rians recently celebrated the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the Stone Church 
manse. The Reverend and Mrs. Harold 
W. Wylie and their family entertained 
at an open house party. 


Dedications. Last month the new 
Elizabeth Allen Olmsted Memorial build- 
ing of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Le Roy, New York, was dedicated. The 
building, to be used for education and 
recreation, was financed through a be- 
quest of $50,000 left to the church by 
the late Allen S. Olmsted of Le Roy. 
The building was named in honor of his 
mother. Pastor is the Reverend E. Scott 
Byers. 


@ A new $85,000 building for fast- 
growing Newcomb Presbyterian Church, 
Davenport, Iowa, was dedicated last 
month. Much of the labor was contrib- 
uted by members of the congregation 
and Pastor John W. Koning. Newcomb 
Church dates back to 1871, when a new 
church building, financed by Daven- 
port Presbyterian Mrs. Patience New- 
comb in memory of her husband, was 
dedicated for use as an undenomina- 
tional church. The next year it was 
organized as a Presbyterian church. 


@ A pipe organ and chimes were ded- 
icated recently at the First Presbyterian 
Church, Shamokin, Pennsylvania, dur- 
ing a week of special musical services. 
The chimes were the gift of the children 
of the Martin L. Henry family, while 
the organ was bought by the congrega- 
tion, who raised all the money before 
the purchase in compliance with their 
slogan, “A New Organ Without One 
Cent of Interest.” Dr. Roy F. Miller is 
pastor. 


New church building. Recently com- 
pleted in Weyauwega, Wisconsin, is a 
new Georgian colonial church building 
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for the town’s ninety-nine-year-old Pres- 
byterian church. The first service in 
the new building was last month, and 
the dedication will probably be in May. 
Pastor is Dr. William Rule. 


Double observance. In Dayton, Ken- 
tucky, recently, Presbyterians of First 
Church celebrated two occasions: the 
centennial of their church and the start 
of the pastorate of the Reverend Robert 
O. Garden, formerly of Main Street 
Church, Madisonville, Kentucky. 


Minister fifty years. Dr. Henry 
Seymour Brown, pastor emeritus of the 
Harundale Community (Presbyterian) 
Church, organized by him in 1948 in 
Glen Burnie, Maryland, was honored 
last month on the fiftieth anniversary of 
his ordination. Members of the congre- 
gation and friends bought a new organ 
for the church and dedicated it in his 
honor. Pastor of the church is the Rev- 
erend Fred M. Sevier. 


Superintendent fifty years. George E. 
Diament last month completed fifty 
years of service as church school super- 
intendent at First Presbyterian Church, 
Cedarville, New Jersey. A dinner was 
held in the church in his honor. 


Pastor honored. When Dr. Owen 
Lloyd Morris preached his farewell 
sermon at rural Linn Grove Presbyterian 
Church, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, which he 
served for twenty years, the congrega- 
tion gave him an appreciation gift of 
$260. 


New National Council executive. 
Among the four new executives added 
last month to the National Council of 
Churches staff is the Reverend David 
W. Barry of Armonk, New York, direc- 
tor of the Pathfinding Service of the 
New York City Mission Society. Mr. 
Barry, a member of the Presbytery of 
New York, has become director of field 
research in the National Council’s Cen- 
tral Department of Research and Sur- 
vey. 


Saturday Evening Post author. The 
Reverend James D. Bryden, director of 
Christian education at the New York 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, Washing- 
ton, D. C., is author of the article, 
“Desperate People at My Door,” which 
appeared in the March 3 issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post. 


Teacher feted. When members of the 
session of the Presbyterian Church, Te- 
cumseh, Michigan, discovered that more 
than one hundred of their 420 church 
members have taught or are now teach- 
ing in the church school, they decided 
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to honor them. A reception was held on 
Valentine’s Day and a certificate of 
service was presented to each of the 
teachers. 


Operation Nursery. Men of First 
Presbyterian Church, Evansville, Indi- 
ana, last month decided upon a new 
job. They voted to take care of children 
in the church nursery during one of the 
congregation’s two Sunday services. 


Lay moderator. For the first time in 
sixteen years a layman was chosen 
moderator of the Redstone Presbytery in 
Pennsylvania. He is James Anderson 
McKenzie, Jr., elder in Central Presby- 
terian Church, McKeesport. 


Dick Tracy’s church. A new Pres- 
byterian congregation in Van Nuys, 
California, is meeting temporarily in a 
barn belonging to movies’ and TV’s Dick 
Tracy, Ralph Byrd. Organized last 
month, the new congregation will be 
known as St. Mark’s Presbyterian 
Church. Pastor is the Reverend John 
Bruce. 


Old grant. The congregation of First 
Presbyterian Church, Sumner, Washing- 
ton, recently returned to the Board of 
National Missions a grant which helped 
their forefathers build the first church 
building in 1877. Presbyterian-related 
Whitworth College had its beginning in 
this church. Pastor is the Reverend 
Leonard C. Brown. 


Busy month. For the members of First 
Presbyterian Church, Edwardsville, Ili- 
nois, January was a busy month. A 
$30,000 building campaign was begun 
and completed with the goal oversub- 
scribed. The men of the church organ- 
ized and became affiliated with the 
National Council of Presbyterian Men. 
The women’s organizations voted to 
unite into one Women’s Association. The 
former Ladies Aid Society laid carpet 
in the sanctuary, and the former Tues- 
day Evening Club planned to install 
chimes in the organ. Pastor is the Rev- 
erend F. L. Kinsman. 


New program twist. When members 
of Greenwood Presbyterian Church, Se- 
attle, Washington, met for the annual 
meeting of their congregation recently, 
the program was not the usual succes- 
sion of committee reports. From the 
pages of a seven-foot book on the stage, 
(an oversized replica of the church’s 
yearly manual), representatives of 
church organizations stepped onto the 
stage to answer questions presented to 
them about their groups. The idea was 
Pastor Arthur A. Kirk’s. He also stepped 
from the book to answer questions. 
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Beigium Brazil Cameroun 


Chile China Czechoslovakia 


Overseas Reporter : 


Celeombia Eecuader France Germany Guatemala Holland Hungary India Iran Iraq Italy Japan Korea 


Field representatives from a number of Presby- 
terian mission fields have returned briefly to the 
United States for the annual staff conference. The 
following are up-to-date reports from three of them. 


Report on Cameroun 

The Church in Africa is growing at a phenomenal 
rate. In 1938, there was a total membership of 
36,000. The statistical re- 





port presented at the 1950 
meeting of the Synod 
showed 72,000 communi- 
cants. Gifts which twelve 
years ago could be reck- 
oned in hundreds of 
United States dollars are 
now reckoned in thou- 
sands. A most interesting 
development, indicative of 
the vitality and maturity 
of the Church, is the de- 








mands have been made 
upon Christian leaders, 
They are given to under- 
stand that they must dem- 
onstrate their loyalty as 
citizens by taking definite 
stands upon current issues 
and making their views a 
public record. Some of 
these declarations of opin- 
ion may be so interpreted 
as to raise anxious ques- 
tions in our minds. 

In all this, let us remem- 














sire to form a board of 
foreign missions. Home 
mission work to neighbor- 
ing tribes in Cameroun 
has been functioning for 
some years, but now Afri- 
can church leaders are feeling a responsibility for 
other countries in Africa. 

A growing problem is the educated African, dena- 
tionalized by a foreign education because he must 
spend long years in a foreign country to get studies 
on the collegiate level. This problem is becoming so 
serious that the government is planning a full-fledged 
university that will offer students all the advantages 
they find abroad. 

The growing interest in modern ways and the 
demand for higher education emphasize the oppor- 
tunity before mission schools such as the new Cam- 
eroun Christian College and stress the urgency of 
getting the full missionary program in operation. 


Dr. L. K. Anderson, 
Field Representative, 
West Africa Mission 


Report on China 

Since the turn of the century, Christians in China 
have gone through several periods of exceptional 
testing of their faith and stamina. Each left its effects 
upon the small but growing Christian community, and 
each strengthened the Church in faith by adversity. 

Between each focal point of severe tension, the 
Christian Church gained in membership, extended its 
ministry into new areas, and grew in spiritual grace. 
During this half-century the Protestant Church in 
China, though numerically small, has been an inde- 
pendent moral and religious force and has shown a 
lively concern for the nation’s welfare. 

Once again Christians in China are facing a great 
testing time, It is probably more intense and compre- 
hensive in its impact than any hitherto experienced. 
Never before has the Chinese Church faced a regime 
so dynamic, so effective, and so determined to impose 
its will upon the total life of the people. 

The Christians of China are trying to adjust them- 
selves to a new mental and moral climate. Insistent de- 


ber that the desire to 
maintain the deeper unity 
between Christians of the 
East and West is strong 
in the Chinese Church. These fellow believers in 
Christ have expressed hope for our confidence and 
understanding, and declared their determination to 
hold fast the essence of their faith, whatever comes. 
It is a time for constant and undiscouraged inter- 
cession for our brethren in China, that the outcome 
of their present struggle and suffering may be a 
strengthened and purified Church. 


Dr. E. E. Walline, 
Field Representative 
in China 


Report on Lebanon and Syria 


The 600,000 refugees in Arab countries around 
Palestine constitute one of the gravest political and 
social problems in the Near East. In one of the largest 
camps in Lebanon, just outside the village of Baalbek, 
2500 refugees are housed in old army barracks and 
living on rations provided by the United Nations. 

There are 125,000 refugees now in Lebanon. They 

harbor a tremendous feeling of resentment against 
the United States because of the support given to the 
series of events which led to the present situation. 
Their discontent and hopelessness makes these ref- 
ugees an easy prey to Communist propaganda, but 
this attitude might be changed if some system of 
adequate compensation for 
losses can be worked out. 
Resettlement on available 
lands in Jordan and Syria 
isa possible solution, though 
the refugees themselves re- 
ject this idea. Their one 
hope is to return to their 
homes in Palestine. 

The refugees’ resent- 
ment is shared by nationals 
of Arab countries. Ameri- 
can prestige is low through- 
out the area, and this feel- 
ing of antagonism hampers 
miesonary work: Chet py Par Johaan, 
blamed for United States gm a 
support of the establish- Syria-Lebanon Mission 
ment and expansion of Israel, and Christian mis- 
sionaries must meet bitter opposition and distrust. 


Lebanon Mexico Pakistan Philippines Portugal Siam Spain Spanish Guinea Switzerland Syria Venezuela 
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“A Wonderful Life” 


New movie investigates the goodness of one man 


D™= A MAN have to be rich, powerful, 
or famous to be great? Or can he 
fail to achieve outstanding material suc- 
cess and still be remembered as the finest 
man in his community? The story of a 
man who spent his life for others—and 
the struggle of his daughter to realize his 
greatness—are the chief ingredients of 
the Protestant Film Commission’s latest 
movie effort, “A Wonderful Life.” 


The picture, now being previewed, 
will be made available to thousands of 
Protestant churches later in the year. It 
is the successor to the Film Commission’s 
“Second Chance” (P. L., May 27, *50), 


which reached almost two million 
people, including the thousands of Pres- 
byterians who saw it as part of the 
Church’s Planned Education program 
for the 1950 Every Member Canvass. 
“A Wonderful Life,” to be used this 
fall by many Presbyterian congregations 
for the 1951 canvass, is the eleventh 
Protestant Film production, and the sec- 
ond under the auspices of the Presby- 
terian U.S.A., Congregational Christian, 
and Evangelical Churches, The Rever- 
end S. Franklin Mack, Presbyterian 
audio-visual leader, served as technical 


adviser for the Hollywood-made movie. 

The story of “A Wonderful Life” is 
based on actual experience and concerns 
the Henry Wood family, who live in a 
small, middle-class community in the 


Mary Wood (played by Allene Roberts) 
ponders futility of her father’s life. 
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“A Wonderful Life’’ 


Midwest that is typically American. Henry Wood has 
just died suddenly of a heart ailment. The town of Mart- 
inville is shocked. For many years Henry and his family— 
his wife, Jennie; his mother; and the children, Richard 
and Mary—have been a vital part of this Missouri town. 
For more than a quarter century, Henry has been treas- 
urer of practically every church and civic group; Jennie 
used to teach music in the public school; Grannie cam- 
paigned for better playgrounds, and the plain, neat Wood 
house became a second home for Richard’s and Mary’s 
many friends. 

As many of the townspeople gather in the Wood 
home after Henry's funeral, one man says, “This town 
won't get over it—not for a long time to come.” But an- 
other replies, “You know, he was a real soft touch, Prob- 
ably did a lot of good, but people took advantage of him. 
And what did he have to show for it?” 

That's what Mary Wood, now a senior at Teachers’ 
College, thinks as she looks at the worn living room 
furniture and watches her tired mother keeping up 
courage. The family pastor watches Mary—he knows 
the crisis she faces. His thoughts and Mary’s lead to 
flashbacks in the life of Henry Wood and his family. 

Just before the 1929 crash, Henry Wood gets a bonus. 
Henry could invest it in stocks—the family needs a new 
car—but most of the money goes to foreign missions. After 
the depression strikes, Henry—still working—takes on 
every community job he is offered. Jennie says, “When 
are you going to learn to say no?” But Henry goes on, 
helping without remuneration. His foresight and plan- 
ning bring new industries to Martinville and help save 
the town. As usual he doesn’t get any credit. 

Mary almost dies of polio, Henry and Jennie pinch 
and scrape to see that she gets the best medical care. 
They pray, they work constantly with her in the hope 
that she will walk again. On Christmas Eve, 1938, when 
Mary is eighteen, she walks down the stairs alone. Her 
father stands close to the stairs in case she falls, 

Henry builds up Mary’s faith in God and in herself. 
She catches his spirit, and soon is ready for college—and 
engaged. But Pearl Harbor, the attitude of most students 
when she reaches college, and detachment from the 
closely-knit Christian life of the Woods, upset her. 
“We've got to have faith, Mary,” her fiance reminds her 
when he leaves for war. Mary cries, but says nothing. 

Mary's parents visit school during her senior year. 
Henry and Jennie seem “removed from her problems—a 
little old-fashioned—even sloppy.” They have to leave 
early because Henry has a committee meeting, Henry, as 
usual, is committee treasurer. Mary blows up. She tells 
her father, “You would never dream of telling them that 
you are too busy or too tired.” Henry tries to explain 
that this is his way of life. But Mary interrupts, “I’ve 
learned that people who are decent and honest, like you, 
are just being taken advantage of—and treated like serv- 
ants—I'm fed up with everything.” She threatens to quit 
college. 

Henry is hurt by this outburst. He tells her to depend 
on God, to finish her studies. “There'll be time enough to 
talk things over after that.” But there is no time. Henry 
dies a few days later. 

Mary’s rediscovery of faith, her determination to 
finish school, and a surprise tribute to Henry by his 
friends bring the movie to its climax and close. “A Won- 
derful Life,” produced and directed by the same team 
that made “Second Chance,” promises to be an even 
greater success in the Protestant Church’s well-planned 
invasion of Hollywood. 
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Henry Wood (played by 1945 Academy Award winner, James 
*Dunn, at left) thanks boss for his first—and last—bonus. 
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The Wood family never misses a Sunday in church, After- 
‘* wards, Henry and Jennie (Isobel Withers) discuss sermons. 
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- Romance comes to Mary, too, but college insecurity and 
** World War II make her wonder if her father is right. 
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At emergency meeting of town’s businessmen, Henry plans 
*move that will save Martinville from economic disaster. 


9 Despite depression worries, and countless hours spent 3 


*in meetings, Henry always has time for Richard and Mary. 


Mary walks again, and listens intently as her father says, 
* “You can be anything God wants you to be, if you have faith.” 


~ After Mary’s polio attack, Jennie and Henry work with her 
o 
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‘constantly, praying for the day when she will walk alone. 


Mary tells Henry, “You've spent your life doing things for 9 Mary, Richard, and pastor (Arthur Shields) realize, “Who- 
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*others. And what have you got to show for it?” He is hurt. * ever would be great among you must become servant of all.” 
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When Minnie, the frail cleaning-woman, fell ill, she was too stubborn 


to consent to an operation. But she had great faith. 


She did what others should do 


WHEN ILLNESS COMES 


By Joseph P. Bishop 


H™ NAME was Minnie Walker. She 
was a frail, little person, almost 
gnomelike; but she had a heart the size 
of the Empire State Building. She 
worked as a cleaning woman in the 
homes of the wealthy in our community. 
Wherever she worked, she always gave 
much more than the service of her hands 
and feet. Her spirit made people feel 
clean and hopeful. The smile that bent 
the wrinkles on her face was contagious, 
carrying to all her faith in God and man. 

Every Sunday Minnie was in her 
special pew. Every Sunday Minnie’s 
contribution to the church made most 
of her wealthier friends seem paupers. 
Church was not custom for Minnie. 
During the service her face was awed 
—almost hallowed. Her smile, so readily 
met outside the church, was replaced 
during the service with an expression 
of deep concentration. She told me once, 
“Each Sabbath-day worship ae me 
directions from God for my life during 
the week.” 

One day I realized that Minnie was 
ill, She wouldn’t admit it at first, but 
gradually she had to face it. The dizzy 
spells and strange swellings were not 
illusions, but the warning signals of 
a goiter. 

Minnie was stubborn; she would not 
consent to an operation. The good phy- 
sician who took care of her did every- 
thing possible short of hospitalization 
and surgery. And she and I prayed. 
Time after time I would place my hands 
upon her while we — that God’s 
will for health and wholeness might be 
done in her, acknowledging that his 
power was sufficient for every condi- 
tion; that all would be well under his 
guidance. We thanked him for the as- 
surance of his love. 

In about eight months, Minnie was 
well again. Both of us were profoundly 
moved when we said prayers of praise 
and thanksgiving for her recovery. Both 
of us were completely sure that faith and 
prayer had made her recovery possible. 
Somehow God had used me as an in- 
strument of healing. This secret did not 
lie in me. But it did lie in the fact that 
I had acted in the name and with the 
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authority of Jesus Christ, the physician 
of men, who empowered his disciples 
“to reach forth their hands to heal.’ 

The recovery of Minnie Walker hap- 
pened some years ago. It is an oy tad 
ence that could be duplicated in hun- 
dreds of churches, but isn’t, because 
we have grasped so little of its signifi- 
cance, 

We in the Christian Church have 
almost forgotten this ministry of healing. 
In some sickrooms a minister—however 
beloved or tactful or discreet he may be 
—is not even welcome. It is amazing that 
in the Christian Church there are people 
who really do not expect prayers to 
have any effect upon the healing proc- 
ess. Our ministers need to be reawak- 
ened to the reality of this healing 
function; our people need to know about 
this power which awaits them. 


Disease is genuine 


In order to recover the healing min- 
istry in the Christian Church, we must 
recognize that disease is a dreadfully 
real thing—a genuine part of human life. 
This brings us to what I believe is the 
essential error of the Christian Scien- 
tist. Christian Science has taken one 
chapter of the book of life and made it 
the whole. Christ, in his healing min- 
istry—however great and profound it 
may have been—never intended that it 
be the whole, but rather an integral part 
of the whole. The power of God in a 
sickroom, however, deserves more than 
just a verbal nod in his direction. 

Jesus always put his finger bluntly on 
the realities of life. He saw illness, as 
well as evil, as an actual part of human 
existence. It is helpful, I think, to look 
at disease as the shadow of health, and 
evil as the shadow of good. If we are 
to have any knowledge of good, we must 
have some knowledge of evil. If we are 
to have any knowledge of the beautiful, 
we must have some knowledge of the 
ugly. If we are to have any knowledge 
of health, we must have some knowledge 
of disease. In our thinking about healing 
through faith and prayer, it is well to 
recognize that evil, ugliness, and disease 
are possibilities and tangible realities. 

In thinking about healing through 
spiritual means, we must recognize that 
all the pravers in the world will not help 


some people who are sick. There is no 
adequate explanation for this mystery. 
But there is a partial one. There are 
some people who are just very tired of 
life. In a deep, secret compartment of 
their souls, they really don’t want to 
carry the burden any longer. The fin- 
gers of guilt grasp some people so tightly 
that they cannot free themselves to re- 
ceive healing. Guilt, fear, mistrust—all 
are capable of erecting barricades 
around the sick person that are impreg- 
nable to the arrows of prayer. But if 
the individual is free to cooperate—if 
the will to live is unimpeded, if the soul 
is ready to accept forgiveness—I believe 
the healing light of God will burn away 
all disease. 

In recent years we have come to 
appreciate more and more how deep 
is the relationship between emotional 
and physical health. Dr. Rebecca Beard, 
a ys for more than twenty years, 
tells in her recent book Everyman's 
Search, how she came to realize that 
there was available to man an infinite 
source of healing. She first discovered 
this in hospital work. A patient would 
be pe necro ill, One of the hospital’s 
staff physicians would be standing by, 
watching the patient’s pulse grow a a 
er and weaker. Then suddenly the word 
would come that the patient’s doctor had 
arrived, Like an electric spark the news 
would spread—“The doctor is here—the 
doctor is here.” Immediately, the pa- 
tient’s pulse would strengthen. 

Doctor Beard’s belief that there is an 
influence of the spirit upon bodily sick- 
ness was further buttressed by cases of 
patients “given up as lost.” In many of 
these cases, friends and relatives at the 
patient’s bedside would start to pray. 
The sickroom door would be closed. 
Doctors and nurses would walk quietly 
past that door, knowing that prayer 
was going on. Too often to be mere 
coincidence, the patient would recover, 
or would live considerably longer than 
expected. Sir James Jeans in one of his 
last books discusses the nature of energy 
and the infinite mystery and complexity 
of this thing we call the atom. The more 
we study it, the more convinced we 
become that there is a substratum of 
primal energy which eludes our com- 
prehension—something which may be 
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ure spirit at the base of all energy, all 
budding, and all life. That’s what we 
have been saying for centuries about the 
power of God. I believe that by faith, 
prayer, forgiveness, and confidence, an 
individual can draw upon this infinite 
source and be made well. 

But let’s remember that this healing 
is not the job of the doctor or the min- 
ister. It is a case of both helping, each 
supplementing the other in the brave 
fight against all that destroys or brings 
illness, God certainly uses the skill and 
science of modern medicine for his pur- 
poses in healing. But there are thousands 
of sufferers whose recovery might have 
been hastened or made possible if the 
Church had not been neglecting its re- 
sponsibility in the sick-room. 

Healing through faith and prayer is 
not easy. Sometimes it is easier to be 
sick than to make the spiritual effort of 
prayer for health. This effort demands 
a trust such as that of happy children. 
It demands an honest facing of God in 
humble repentance and in the grace to 
accept forgiveness. It demands a radical 
deepening of the life of prayer for those 
who wish to be used in this ministry. 
It demands the re-education of Chris- 
tians about the relation between prayer 
and illness. Above all, it demands per- 
sistence and patience in maintaining a 
spirit of positive faith and radiant con- 
fidence born of conviction about God’s 
reality and purpose. 

There have been occasions when this 
healing process has helped patients who 
were completely unaware of the prayers 
that were said for them. People whose 
lives were cluttered with sin and error 
have also served as channels for heal- 
ing. It will always be so. If we wait for 
perfection of faith in either the patient 
or the “healing minister,” we will never 
begin to discover the extent of this 
glorious power. 


Jesus’ Way 

Twenty centuries ago, John sent some 
of his friends to ask Jesus if he were 
the Messiah. Jesus didn’t say, “I am the 
Messiah.” He told John’s friends, “Go 
your way, and tell John what things ye 
have seen and heard; how the blind 
see, the lame walk, the lepers are 
cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead are 
raised . . . and blessed is he, whosoever 
shall not be offended in me.” Remember 
the significance of this one way which 
Jesus chose to show that he had come 
from God. 

God’s will is to heal. He does heal. 
With that confidence, we can use Paul’s 
magnificent statement as a witness to 
our belief—that “I am persuaded, that 
... neither . . ; things present, nor things 
to come (neither present sickness nor 
anxiety about sickness to come) ‘ 
shall be able to separate us from the 
love of God, which is in Christ Jesus 
our Lord.” 
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NEW YORK CHURCH GAINS NEW BEAUTY 


American Seating Company is proud of its part in the beauty 
of the West Park Presbyterian Church, New York, N. Y. Gen- 
erations of worshippers here, as in many other distinguished 
churches, are assured the true economy of long service. 

Our Church Furniture Designers offer you their services, to 
help you achieve the beauty, the liturgical correctness, and the 
integrity of craftsmanship that are assured in American Seating 
Company products. Write to us in detail about your plans. 
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FINANCIAL SECURITY 
and PEACE 


You can provide a safe lifetime income for yourself—and 
help spread the Gospel—through a remarkable Annuity Plan 


Learn more about this Christian Plan through which thousands of 
men and women are enjoying financial peace and security with a 
substantial income which never varies in good times or bad. At 
the same time your money helps maintain a great Christian work 
vital to all denominations. Write for free booklet today to THE 
AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, Dept. PL106,450 Park Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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Thy Will Be Done 


Thy Will be done. No greater words than these 
Can pass from human lips, than these which rent 
Their way through agony and bloody sweat 
And broke the silence of Gethsemane 

To save the world from sin. 


G. A. 
From “The Wicket Gate,” Harper and Bros. 
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When I Survey 
The Wondrous Cross 


When | survey the wondrous cross 
On which the Prince of glory died, 
My richest gain | count but loss, 


STUDDERT-KENNEDY, 1883-1929 


And pour contempt on all my pride. 
Forbid it, Lord, that | should boast 
Save in the cross of Christ my God; 
All the vain things that charm me most, 
| sacrifice them to His blood. 
See from His head, His hands, His feet, 
Sorrow and love flow mingled down; 
Did e’er such love and sorrow meet, 
Or thorns compose so rich a crown? 
Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were an present far too small; 
Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my soul, my life, my all. 
Isaac Watts, 1674-1748 
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POEMS FOR EASTER 
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Gethsemane 


All those who journey, soon or late, 
Must pass within the garden’s gate; 
Must kneel alone in darkness there, 
And battle with some fierce despair. 
God pity those who cannot say: 

“Not mine but thine;’’ who only pray: 
“Let this cup pass,”” and cannot see 
The purpose in Gethsemane. 


Etta WHEELER Witcox, 1855-1919 
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An Easter Carol 


Spring bursts today, 

For Christ is risen and all the earth’s at play. 

Flash forth, thou sun, 

The rain is over and gone, its work is done. 

Winter is past, 

Sweet spring is come at last, is come at last. 

Bud, fig and vine, 

Bud, olive, fat with fruit and oil, and wine. 

Break forth this morn 

In roses, thou but yesterday a thorn. 

Uplift thy head, 

O pure white lily through the winter dead. 

Beside your dams 

Leap and rejoice, you merry-making lambs. 

All herds and flocks 

Rejoice, all beasts of thickets and of rocks. 

Sing, creatures, sing, 

Angels and men and birds, and everything . . . 
Curistina G. Rossetti, 1830-1894 
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Tennessee Youth Hold 
Pan-Presbyterian Meeting 


Over 300 young people attended a 
Pan-Presbyterian Youth Convention at 
the Second Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
in Knoxville, Tennessee, last month. 

Delegates came from four branches 
of Presbyterianism: the Cumberland 
Presbyterians, the United Presbyterians, 
the Presbyterians U. S., and the Pres- 
byterians U.S.A. The meetings were in- 
ter-racial. 

The young people discussed how 
they might work together in their 
churches and voted to make the meet- 
ing an annual event with joint district 
meetings during the year. 

Meeting with Negro young people 
was a new experience for many at the 
convention. The plan won united ap- 
proval from the group. 

Dr. Clifford E. Barbour, former Mod- 
erator of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. and pastor 
of the Second Church in Knoxville, was 
the principal speaker at the afternoon 
session. 

Dr. Luther Stein, pastor of Chicago's 
Oak Park Presbyterian Church U.S.A., 
was speaker at the evening banquet. 
Following the banquet a worship serv- 
ice was led by Dr. Benjamin R. Lacy, 
moderator of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church U.S. 

The Negro choir from Knoxville Col- 
iege provided special music for the af- 
ternoon session. The choir from U.S.A.- 
related Maryville College, Maryville, 
Tennessee, sang two anthems at the 
evening service. 


Summer Student Program 
Adds Three New Features 

Three new features will be included 
in the Presbyterian Church’s program 
for college and university students this 
summer. 

This year for the first time a special 
seminar for pastors and youth workers 
in college towns will be held as part 
of the Westminster Fellowship Labora- 
tory School at the College of Wooster, 
Wooster, Ohio. 

An interdenominational School for 
Christian Leadership will be opened at 
Presbyterian-related Occidental Col- 
lege, Los Angeles, California, for col- 
lege and university students active in 
campus religious organizations. 

And for the first time in church his- 
tory, university pastors of the Presby- 
terian Church U.S. and the Presbyterian 
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Church U.S.A. will meet jointly to con- 
sider the problems of student work. 


Seminar Adult Workers 


The Westminster Fellowship Labo- 
ratory School seminar at the College of 
Wooster will give pastors and workers 
with students a chance to learn how 
local churches can attract college stu- 
dents in their areas. The seminar will 
cover the Westminster Fellowship pro- 
gram for students, the relation of 
churches to campus Christian groups, 
personal counseling, student organiza- 
tions in local churches, and _ student 
problems. 

Of the six Westminster Fellowship 
Laboratory Schools to be held in var- 
ious areas this summer, only the Woos- 
ter School will offer the student sem- 
inar. 

The plan for all of the schools is for 
each adult delegate to invite a young 
person from senior high to attend the 
school with him. Both adults and young 
people participate in the laboratory 
program. 

Emphasis in the program at the 
schools this year will be on teaching 
Sunday church school and advising 
youth groups. Morning classes, after- 
noon seminars, consultations, vespers, 
and evening programs will round out 
the schedule. 


School for Campus Leaders 

The School of Christian Leadership 
at Occidental College will be the first 
time an undergraduate school has of- 
fered summer courses for student lead- 
ers of campus religious groups. Courses 
include principles and methods in 
group leadership, contemporary Chris- 
tian thought, and Biblical history. 
Workshops and informal discussions 
will also be held. College credit will 
be given. 

Students will live at the college in a 
cooperative living plan which will cost 
them $175. Some scholarships will be 
available. 

The program, sponsored experimen- 
tally by the Presbyterian Church for the 
last two vears, will be sponsored this 
vear by Occidental College; the De- 
partment of Christian Education of the 
Congregational Christian Church; the 
Department of Christian Education of 
the Los Angeles Diocese of the Epis- 
copal Church; the Board of Education 
of the Southern California-Arizona Con- 
ference of the Methodist Church; and 
the Board of Christian Education of 
the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 

Director of the school is the Rever- 
end Hubert C. Noble, chaplain and as- 
sociate professor of religion at Occi- 
dental. 


University Pastors Conference 

Hailed as an outstanding example of 
the growing cooperation between the 
two Presbyterian Churches, the joint 
university pastors’ meeting will take 
place in Montreat, North Carolina, 
June 19-27, 

“We have been trying for a long 








@ Personality Profile 
Travis Hyatt 


Carpenter-preacher was the name 
given to seminary student Travis 
Hyatt when he put on his overalls on 
the second day of his summer as- 
signment in Chama, New Mexico, 
last June. Travis arrived in Chama 
to find fire had reduced the church 
to ruins. After drawing up plans and 
buying materials, the young man 
worked side by side with a paid car- 
penter and church volunteers to re- 
build the sanctuary. Twelve boys from 
the youth group picked and stacked 
rock; a local dairyman, an elder in 
the church, carried rock in his truck; 
another elder hauled sand; the gar- 
age furnished a truck to haul lum- 
ber; and a faithful seventy-five-year- 





old did most of the painting. Women helped by holding parties, rummage, and 
cake sales. By the end of the summer Chama had a new church with an exterior 
of asbestos shingles and an interior of knotty pine. Now its happy members look 
forward to a full-time pastor, the Reverend Travis Hyatt, who will go back to 
Chama when he graduates from San Francisco Theological Seminary this June. 
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NEWS OF YOUTH 


time to bring about this joint meeting,” 
Dr. E. Fay Campbell, secretary of the 
Division of Higher Education of the 
Presbyterian U.S.A. Board of Christian 
Education, said recently. “We firmly 
believe that there are resources in ex- 
perience and leadership which belong 
to the whole Presbyterian family and 
which we ought to share. We have 
confidence in one another because we 
believe in one Lord and one Church. 
Our success in working together in this 
type of meeting is the best possible 
guarantee of the future cooperation and 
ultimate reunion of the two Presby- 
terian Churches.” 

The meeting will include an orien- 
tation of the new university workers 
of both churches and a joint session on 
the content of Presbyterian university 
work. The conference takes the place 
of the annual meeting of the Associ- 
ation of Presbyterian University Pas- 
tors (U.S.A.). 

More than 300 university pastors, 
college presidents, and professors will 
participate. 

Nebraska Youths Work 
To Aid Indian Mission 

Members of the college-age West- 
minster Fellowship in the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Hastings, Nebraska, 
are spending their extra time this eg 
doing odd jobs for Hastings residents. 

With the pay which they receive, 
they plan to buy a tape recorder for 
the Navajo Indians in Tuba City, Ari- 
zona. The Presbyterian Navajo Mission 
there will use the recorder to take 
church services in the Navajo language 


to isolated Indian villages. 

The young people are offering their 
services at the prevailing rates for what- 
ever type of work they are asked to do. 
Their goal in the project is $200. 


Junior High Camps 
Mark Tenth Anniversary 

Presbyterian junior high camps will 
open for the tenth year next month 
when youth groups and men’s organi- 
zations begin to go on weekend excur- 
sions to prepare grounds for the 1951 
season. 

The Church’s camping program be- 
gan in 1941 when thirteen camps were 
accredited for junior high boys and 
girls. Last summer 165 were accredited 
and in operation. Leaders expect the 
number to increase this year, when 
camps will be held in every synod of 
the Church. 

Most of the camps are seven days in 
length and provide junior high young 
people with outdoor activities such as 
hiking and swimming, studies and proj- 
ect courses in church history, and op- 
portunities to take part in operating the 
facilities. 


New Youth Project 
For Workers’ Children 


A summer day-camp for children of 
workers at Seabrook Produce Food In- 
dustries, Seabrook, New Jersey, will be 
offered as a youth service project this 
year by the Presbyterian Board of 
Christian Education. 

Young people may volunteer their 
services for ten weeks as counsellors 
and leaders in the camp. The children 











Religious Emphasis Week. One of the many Presbyterian-related colleges observing 
this week is Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis. Guest speaker at Carroll was Dr. 
Louis Evans, pastor of First Presbyterian Church, Hollywood, Cal. (center, seated ). 
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will include Japanese, Estonian DP’s, 
and Negro children of migrant workers 
who are employed during the day in 
the Seabrook processing plant. 

The day camp program is sponsored 
by Seabrook Industries. Last year the 
American Friends Service Committee 
provided leadership for the camp. 

Other Presbyterian service projects 
for youth include Westminster work 
fellowships, work camps, institutional 
service units, and caravans. 


Religious Education To Be 
Subject of British Tour 


A tour of Great Britain to study re- 
ligious education in England will be 
sponsored this summer by Youth Ar- 
gosy, a nonprofit organization which 
annually transports thousands of stu- 
dents to and from Europe. 

The group will leave Idlewild Field, 
Long Island, New York, on June 30 and 
return by plane on July 31. 

Opportunity will be given during the 
trip to visit such men as J. Arthur Rank, 
film producer; the Reverend Francis 
House, head of the BBC’s department 
of Religious Broadcasting; Canon H. 
G. G. Herklotz, Director of Religious 
Education of the Diocese of Sheffield; 
Miss Janet Lacy, Director of the Youth 
Department of the British Council of 
Churches; and the Reverend Michael 
Sims-Williams, Secretary of the Re- 
ligion Through Drama Society, who is 
arranging a special course in London 
for the group. 

The tour members will visit re- 
ligious film studios in London and in- 
dustrial chaplaincies in Sheffield. They 
will see morality and religious plays 
and visit churches, cathedrals, and 
country parishes to study new tech- 
niques and developments in British xe- 
ligious education. Cost of the trip is 
$545. 


World Presbyterian Youth 


Conference to be Held 

A conference of young people from 
churches in the World Presbyterian Alli- 
ance will take place August 4-18 at New 
Battle Abbey College near Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 

Theme of the conference will be 
“Churchmanship.” Discussion will cen- 
ter around five topics: the nature of the 
Church, the Church’s task today, the 
distinct witness of Presbyterianism, the 
ecumenical situation, and youth and the 
Church. 

The World Alliance is the organiza- 
tion through which the churches of the 
world belonging to the Reformed faith 
and holding the Presbyterian system of 
Church government keep in touch with 
each other. Last youth conference of the 
World Alliance was held in 1949 in 
Montpelier, France. 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


Coeducational Colleges 





ALMA COLLEGE 


An accredited, co-educational college. For 
sixty-three years an effective servant of the 
Synod of Michigan and the Presbyterian 
Church. B.A., B.S., and B. Mus. Ed. degrees. 
“Where Friendliness links Learning te Living” 


JOHN STANLEY HARKER, President a 








JAMESTOWN COLLEGE 


North Dakota’s only church-related college. 
Enjoy the spacious hilltop campus and friendli- 
ness of this fully accredited, Coeducational, 
Christian College. Arts, science, and nursing 
curricula lead to B. A. and B. S. degrees. Lowest 


costs. 
Your personal inquiries invited. 
Samuel S. George, President Jamestown, N. D. 


The COLLEGE of the OZARKS 
CLARKSVILLE, ARKANSAS 


Offers a Thorough Educational Program 
B.A.—B.S.—B.S. in Ph. Degrees 
Definite Christian Emphasis—Minimum Cost 
Fully Accredited 


write 
FRED A. WALKER, President 
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CENTRE COLLEGE 
FOUNDED 1819 

A Presbyterian, fully accredited, liberal 
arts college for men and women—in the 
heart of the Blue Grass where southern 
hospitality and culture meet. 

Walter A. Groves, Ph.D., President 

Danville, Kentucky 








DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 


Elkins, West Virginia 
An accredited four-year coll for men 
and women offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Beautiful campus—Modern buildings— 
Delightful climate—Christian culture and 
thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 








THE COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 


EMPORIA, KANSAS 
Four year liberal arts college 
with definite Christian emphasis 
Rev. Paul B. McCleave 


President 








UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


A fully accredited college of 
liberal arts and _ theological 
seminary with a positive Chris- 
tian purpose. “Serving the 
whole Church and the World.” 


Roto La Porte, President 
Dubuque, Iowa 








GROVE CITY COLLEGE 
A Coeducational College 


Four-year courses in Liberal Arts, Science, 

Commerce, Engineering, and Music. 

A beautiful campus with superior buildings. 
Modern dormitories for men and women. 


PRESIDENT WEIR _C. KETLER 
GROVE CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 





LAKE 
FOREST 
COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College 
for men and women— 
Liberal arts and science, Pre-theological, Business 
Administration, Pre-professional courses in! Medicine, 
Low, Dentistry, Nursing, | $s 
limited to 900 burb envir 

30 miles from Chi the beautiful North 
Shore—Required Weekly Chapel—Full time Presby- 
terian Chaplain in residence—Aims to develop 
socially ly active citizens 
with a Christian orientation to life. 


Ernest A. Johnson, Ph.D., Pres. 
Lake Forest, Illinois 




















PARK COLLEGE 


Time-tested program of study—worship—work 
—pla . student body from all over America 
and from ‘four continents . . . coeducational 
+ « « Small classes . . . Presbyterian. 


J. L. ZWINGLE, President 
PARKVILLE, MISSOURI 


Twenty minutes from Kansas City 
——= 





WHITWORTH COLLEGE 
Spokane 12, Washington 


Stressing Christian Education in a Fully 
Accredited Liberal Arts College. 


Co-Educational 
Frank F. Warren, President 











WOOSTER 


Co-ed—1200 Stu- 
dents—100 Faculty 


Partially Individual 





Study in Upperclass 
Years. 


B.A., B.Mus., 
B.Sch.Mus, 


President 


Howard Lowry 
WOOSTER, OHIO 














Men’s Colleges 





LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for men. Found- 
ed in 1826, Arts, engineering, and pre- 
professional courses. 


RALPH COOPER HUTCHISON 
President 


Easton, Pennsylvania 











WESTMINSTER 
A College for Men 
Fulton, Missouri 
A four-year Liberal Arts College with a 
century of distinctive service in training leaders 


for Church, State, Business and the Professions. 
For Catalog and information write 





William ¥ W. Hall, Jr., President 





MACALESTER COLLEGE 
“The College of the Twin Cities” 


Coeducati fully dited 1 d curric- 
ulum in liberal arte and ro arts, music, 
= -professional courses, teaching (Kindergar- 

primary and high school ). business admin- 
dy jour with on Chris- 
tian citizenship. 


Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 








Women’s Colleges 








BEAVER COLLEGE 


An Accredited Presbyterian College for Women 
Liberal arts, vocationa] Christian service. music, 
teaching, home ec., phys. ed., lab. tech., com- 
merce, art, speech, social welfare, Extra-curric- 
ular, sports, social program. 98th year. 60 acre 
campus near Phila. 
RAYMON KISTLER, D.D., LL.D., Pres. 
Box P., Jenkintown, Pa. 





HANOVER COLLEGE 


Founded 1827 

Enroliment 700. Coeducational. 
Liberal arts and sciences curriculum. A splendid 
new —— and an able faculty, Christian empha- 
sis throughout. Thirty states _Trepresented. 230 
freshmen are being for Pp 
1951. Write now for information. 
Albert G. Parker, Jr., President, Hanover, Indiana 





MARYVILLE A Presbyterian, coeducation- 
al liberal arts college of 900 
COLLEGE students, emphasizing high 
Founded 1819 scholarship, low expenses, 
positive Christian training. 
Ralph Waldo Lloyd, President 
Maryville, Tennessee 





Lindenwood College 


St. Charles, Mo. Suburb of St. Louis 


ough counseling. Friendly student community in 
which “Dearly every state is represented and many 
foreign countries. Send for brochure. 

F. L. MeCluer, 





HASTINGS COLLEGE 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA 


A student may spend a college year at the 
Presbyterian College 2 Ne ka for 


room, s « fees. Full 
credited work. in liberal ants. pre-m: Line. 


WM. MARSHALL FRENCH, President 








MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
Presbyteri: 1 ,000 | d d 
eral arts f and ti 
Excellent School of Music with groduate division. 
Emphasis on training for Christian leadership. 


J. WALTER MALONE, President 


cost. Lib- 











WESTERN COLLEGE 
for WOMEN 
Oxford, Ohio 


For information about courses 
and careers, please write to 
the Director of Admissions 
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at a Distance 


The necessity of noncommercial 


a in the hands of educators 
can become one of the most vital 
forces for dynamic democracy that the 
world has ever seen. This is the convic- 
tion of the educators and churchmen 
who have been urging the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to set aside at 
least 25 per cent of the unassigned tele- 
vision frequencies for the exclusive non- 
commercial use of our educational insti- 
tutions. Educational and commercial 
television can exist side by side and both 
should be stimulated thereby. 

Does anyone want television program- 
ing twenty years from now to be a more 
powerful repetition of what radio is 
today? Motivated largely by the com- 
mercial urge to advertise and sell prod- 
ucts, too much of today’s radio pro- 
graming is beamed mornings at crying 
women and evenings at laughing men. 
Just as Congress in the 18th century set 
aside some of the land in the Northwest 
Territory for educational institutions 
later to be established, so the FCC today 
should set aside some of this. great nat- 
ural resource—the channels of television 
communication—for the cultural well- 
being of the nation. 

Readers of PrespyTERnIAN LiFe can 
make their influence felt before these 
television channels are lost forever for 
noncommercial use. A letter from you 
sent to the Federal Communications 
Commission, Post Office Department 
Building, Washington, D, C., on an ac- 
tion by your church board would have a 
profound effect. 

The word television means “to see at 
a distance.” Americans in more than ten 
million homes are thrilled with the new 
experience of being able to see things 
that are happening many miles away. 
Recently millions of people watched a 
spectacular fire in Chicago. Before that, 
numberless people made up their minds 
about the real nature and objectives of 
the Communists by seeing and hearing 
the Russian representatives at the United 
Nations. 

In its broadest sense all television pro- 
grams educate, because they convey 
ideas and influence people. How many 
of the programs educate in directions 
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Seeing 


educational television is urged upon the FCC and tardy educators 


By CLAYTON T. GRISWOLD 


that will lift the cultural level and make 
for better family, community, and na- 
tional life? A full week’s programing of 
all seven television stations in the New 
York City area, surveyed by the National 
Association of Educational Broadcasters, 
was summarized by Dr. Donald C. Hor- 
ton of the University of Chicago as “a 
hodgepodge of superficial, isolated in- 
formation.” He said that one fifteen-min- 
ute program at 5 p.m., when it is as- 
sumed that children are viewing in great 
numbers, dealt with salmon fishing, lady 
wrestlers, the French Riviera, and the 
sex life of a stickleback. 

Television means “to see at a dis- 
tance.” Will it mean also that America 
sees far enough into the distant future to 
safeguard the educational possibilities of 
this modern miracle? During the five 
years since World War Ii, America has 
been spending about three billion dollars 
for television receivers, including in- 
stallation and maintenance, while Russia 
has been investing heavily in armaments 
and atomic bombs. This is too expensive 
an investment to be used solely for 
amusement and for advertising. Have 
we the courage to look at a distance—into 
the future? 


Ix January, the Protestant Radio Com- 
mission asked me to serve as their repre- 
sentative at the Federal Communications 
Commission hearing. Following is the 
statement with which I introduced my 
testimony. 

The Protestant Radio Commission is a 
nonprofit association organized as a rep- 
resentative body for Protestant radio and 
television work. 

In the recent formation of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches of Christ in 
the United States, the Protestant Radio 
Commission was joined with the Protes- 
tant Film Commission to become the 
central Department of Broadcasting and 
Films, of the National Council of 





RADIO AND TV 











Churches of Christ in the United States. 

In carrying out its activities the Prot- 
estant Radio Commission represents 
twenty-nine denominations and the eight 
interdenominational bodies which are in 
the National Council. This body repre- 
sents communions having a total mem- 
bership of more than 31,000,000 indi- 
viduals in the United States. 

The function of the Protestant Radio 
Commission is to encourage the utiliza- 
tion of the media of mass communication 
by the churches to enlarge the faith and 
understanding of their constituency, to 
win converts, and to create good will 
among pecple of different beliefs, 

Protestant churches have always been 
interested in the development of educa- 
tion. They have been the chief exponents 
of the free public school, tax-supported 
and open to all persons regardless of 
creed. The first free public schools in the 
country were started by Congregational 
groups in New England prior to 1700. 

The history of the development of the 
United States has been characterized by 
a concern that education should have 
priority in any community. 

The Protestant Radio Commission in 
furtherance of the desires of the Protes- 
tant churches to encourage education, 
strongly believes that duly accredited 
church universities, colleges, divinity 
schools, and theological schools of all de- 
nominations—as well as all other non- 
commercial educational enterprises — 
should be permitted to participate in the 
development and utilization of the en- 
tirely new medium of education by tele- 
vision, in a field so largely dominated 
with the desires of profit-making organi- 
zations. 

The Protestant Radio Commission be- 
lieves that noncommercial educational 
organizations should be given the pro- 
tection which they require, in view of 
their financial and other disabilities. To 
obtain the protection that they require, 
noncommercial educational groups 
should be removed from the necessity of 
competing with commercial groups for 
adequate frequencies to accomplish their 
purposes, Nonprofit groups have always 
obtained definite consideration from fed- 
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eral, state, and local governments in 
recognition of the particular status of 
such groups. This is due to a realistic 
awareness on the part of government 
that these groups are different from com- 
mercial enterprise. The very name de- 
scribing the group, noncommercial edu- 
cational, itself defines a classification 
which since the beginning of our govern- 
ment has been recognized as not only 
being entitled to, but affirmatively re- 
quiring, different consideration. 


Wirn THE ADULT as well as with the 
child so susceptible to the medium of 
visual education, the Protestant Radio 
Commission strongly urges that it is in 
the public interest and convenience that 
the public be given the opportunity to 
view the educational programs without 
the influence of commerce. At this point, 
the Protestant Radio Commission sug- 
gests that as of today no commercial 
television station is attempting to do 
anything like an adequate job in the 
field of education, nor should any such 
station be expected to do so in view of 
the large financial investment involved 
in the construction and operation of a 
commercial television station. 

The Protestant Radio Commission is 
aware that educators necessarily proceed 
slowly in matters such as this, as witness 
the very gradual development of non- 
commercial, educational FM _ broadcast 
stations. The Protestant Radio Commis- 
sion feels, however, that the Federal 
Communications Commission should 
recognize that the slowness of educators 
to act should not result in their being 
penalized with the consequent tragic 
waste from the standpoint of the public 
interest, if, at the outset of development 
in this field, adequate provision were not 
made for the realization of the almost 
limitless possibilities of television as a 
means of education. The initial slowness 
of educators in utilizing their opportu- 
nities should not forever operate as a bar. 

Accordingly, therefore, the Protestant 
Radio Commission urges the Federal 
Communications Commission to make 
provisions for the reservation of a speci- 
fied number of frequencies in the very 
high frequency (VHF) band for the 
establishment of a noncommercial edu- 
cational television service. 

To this effect, the Protestant Radio 
Commission recommends that the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission adopt 
the requests of the Joint Committee on 
Educational Television which have been 
made previously in these hearings. 

In closing, I should like to make it 
clear that the Protestant churches which 
I represent want no special privileges for 
religion, but only that education as such 
be assured of its rightful place in the de- 
velopment of television. 


Marcu, 17, 1951 
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Men in the service and other young people away from 
home can still unite in spiritual fellowship with the home 
folks through the Bible readings, meditations and prayers 
presented day by day in The Upper Room. 


Those away and those at home, as they join in the same 
devotions, will be thinking and praying for one another. 
There is strength and joy in the knowledge that someone 
* « « many miles away .. . is praying for you! 


Send your order NOW for a supply of The Upper Room, 
May-June issue, the annual Lay Witness Number, written 
by laymen and laywomen from all walks of life. Ten or 
more copies to one address, 5 cents per copy. individual 
subscriptions, 50 cents per year. Address 


THE UPPER ROOM 
1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 4, Tenn. 


THE POCKET EDITION (identical with the Regular 
Edition except in size) is small enough to fit 
into the pockets of service uniforms, light enough 
to mail first class in an ordinary envelope for 
three cents. Hundreds of thousands were dis- 
tributed during World War II. Popular with 
civilians, too, because it slips easily into a man’s 
pocket or a woman’‘s purse, Order a supply of 
the Pocket Edition along with the Regular Edition. 

















LET OUR ADVERTISERS KNOW 
that your interest is in response to their advertisements 
in Presbyterian Life. This courtesy will be appreciated. 
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Cover: by Harold Minton 

Paces 10-12: Courtesy The Free Library 
of Philadelphia 

Pace 13: Stewart’s, Colorado Springs, 
Col. 

Pace 15: Raymond C. Provost 


Exquisite stained glass windows 
designed and executed to suit the 
architecture of your church. Prices 
vary according to the size and 
intricacy of detail. 

Imported, antique glass and ex- 
pert craftsmanship assure unsur- 
passed beauty. Send for your copy 
of our brochure, ‘Stained Glass."* 

We can also meet all your needs A 
in church —e including _#\t 
engrossed Books of ance. Bee 


HITTEMORE ASSOCIATES. IN 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE BOSTON MASSACHUSETT 














Suet GOWNS 
Pulpit 

Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. Catalog and 


samples on request. State your 
needs and name of church. 













DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1114 South 4th St., Greenville, tl. 
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FAITH IN LIFE ETERNAL 


(Continued from page 9) 


science—the study of the world, with 
the senses as method and criteria. Trade 
is a competitive struggle in which life is 
eclipsed by livelihood. Success is things. 
Cities proudly advertise the size of 
buildings, numbers of population, money 
wealth, and miles of streets. We are 
dazzled by inventions, as children by 
new and shiny toys. But weariness has 
come upon us, Perhaps we shall soon 
return to the primal springs of life. The 
deeper struggle in our world is not be- 
tween old orders and brash revolution, 
but between man-centeredness and God- 
centeredness. Meanwhile even our sen- 
sate age cannot completely renounce 
its faith in the life everlasting, for every 
man dimly knows of another country. 


IV 


The resurrection of Jesus Christ meets 
man’s faith as a seed falls into its proper 
ground, Jesus did not create the hope, 
for it is world-wide and in every man; 
but Jesus “brought life and immortality 
to light through the Gospel.” He saved 
immortality from being a dreary end- 
lessness, for he brought forgiveness, He 
gave immortality a new content, richer 
than this life as this is rich compared 
with prenatal dimness. He led man’s 
hope from shadows and fears into confi- 
dence, This gift began in his words. To 
the Sadducees, who did not believe in 
the resurrection from the dead, he 
spoke of a future incomparably bright: 
“Ye know not . . . the power of God.” 
To men facing persecution he pledged 
a country of the soul: “Do not fear those 
who kill the body, and after that have 
no more that they can do.” The words 
were fulfilled in Jesus himself, A bugle 
is blown from Castle Rock in Edinburgh 
at sundown. Once we heard the bugle 
through heavy fog. We could not see 
the rock, still less the sunset. But we 
knew then that there is a rock and a 
sun’s light. How else to describe Jesus? 
His life is a bugle blown “from the hid 
battlements of eternity.” His words are 
like our words, but they have another 
accent. His deeds are like our deeds, but 
they are charged with another power. 
His death is like many another death on 
our cruel planet, but it cleanses us age 
on age: we are awe-struck before a 
divine plan. By him we know that, out 
there above the mist, is the rock and 
sunlight. 


The Proof 


The proof of his resurrection is not in 
what men call proof. We have no record 
of his voice on Easter Day. If we had, 
it would not help us; for it would be in 
a dead language; and any skeptic could 
still demand, “Prove it is the voice of 
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Jesus.” We have no affidavit, signed and 
notarized in the courts, from those who 
saw him at the resurrection. If we had, 
microscopes would be trained on it, and 
the skeptic could still pronounce it 
forgery. These “proofs” would be alien 
from his mind. He seemed careless of 
any record, He cast his seed upon the 
flood, Besides, if Jesus lives, why should 
he need affidavits or what our literal 
age calls “proofs”? 


The Witnesses 

Then where do we find the certitude? 
In the men who testified to his resurrec- 
tion, They were not predisposed to ex- 
pect it, and therefore not liable to 
ascribe objectivity to any mere imagin- 
ing. Some in Jewry did believe in the 
resurrection of the dead (the Pharisees, 
for instance, in contrast with the Sad- 
ducees), but a crucified man was reck- 
oned accursed under the Jewish law; 
and it was a “thing incredible” that such 
a man should rise as Saviour. So they 
hardly expected him to return from that 
“undiscover’d country”: they were not 
prone in that instance to hallucination. 
Moreover, they were not gullible men. 
The New Testament, as anyone who 
runs may read, constantly warns against 
self-pretense (“Let no man deceive him- 
self”) and against the pretenses of the 
world, Furthermore, they were honest 
men. Those who argue that Paul devised 
a mystery-cult, and so draped resurrec- 
tion garments on a comparatively un- 
known Jewish rabbi, ignore a hundred 
opposing facts; not least the fact of 
Paul’s insistence that men must be hon- 
est for the sake of Christ. Mark his man- 
ner of speech: “I say the truth in Christ, 
I lie not, my conscience also bearing me 
witness in the Holy Ghost.” Of the 
resurrection he says flatly that if Christ 
did not rise from the dead, “then is our 
preaching vain, and your faith is also 
vain. Yea, and we are found false wit- 
nesses of God.” Such deceit horrifies 
him, even in mere supposition; for Christ 
is true, and men must be true for his 
sake. So the certitude of the resurrection 
is in the character of the witnesses. 

It is also in the nature of the record. 
One of the earliest accounts is that in 
the First Letter to the Church at Cor- 
inth, It is simple and direct. It exposes 
itself to scrutiny by summoning many 
witnesses then alive: “And . . . he was 
seen of Cephas, then of the Twelve: after 
that, he was seen of about five hundred 
brethrenat once: of whom the greater part 
remain unto this present, but some are 
fallen asleep.” The words are clear, care- 
ful, confident. The Gospels were written 
at a later date. Even Mark, the earliest 
Gospel, was penned a full generation 
after Calvary; and Matthew’s Gospel 
and Luke’s were written after two gen- 
erations. These three writers were not 


intent on what we call “a_ historical 
record.” They wrote to transcribe the 
Church’s experience of Christ, and thus 
to confirm the faith of converts and 
catechumens, We should not expect the 
resurrection chapters in the Gospels to 
be written as literal science. Inevitably 
and desirably they have a literary and 
confessional cast. But they hold a stanch 
core of truth, the same core found in 
the witness to the church at Corinth. 
Consider the Gospel’s account of the 
resurrection. How intimate: “Go . . . tell 
his disciples and Peter,” Peter having 
denied him! How instinct with the un- 
expected: “Jesus himself drew near,” 
the initiative being his in an undreamed- 
of invasion of love! How lowly: a fabri- 
cation surely would have made him 
confound the pride of Caiaphas and 
Pilate, but the Gospels report him greet- 
ing his own with, “All hail,” and, “Peace 
be unto you,” the salutations by which 
friend daily greeted friend! How vital 
with living experience: the writers knew 
his very presence! 


The Church 

The certitude of the Resurrection is 
also in the Church. The New Testament 
is the witness of a church, There is no 
“sadness of farewell,” but only sunrise 
confidence. The Order of the Round 
Table broke when King Arthur died; 
the Church of Christ came into being 
when He died—and rose. Disciples who 
were plunged into gloom by his death 
under a curse (“We trusted that it had 
been he which should have redeemed 
Israel”) suddenly sang hallelujahs and 
then met an alien world in a faith that 
knew no fear. The ancient Sabbath be- 
came the new Sunday—the day on which 
he rose. The crucifix became the empty 
cross of a regnant Lord. That word 
“seen” in the earliest account of the 
resurrection is not amplified. Some New 
Testament narratives indicate that Jesus 
rose in flesh; others hint a resurrection 
body. 


Bor behind all accounts is the fact of 
men who knew that Jesus was with 
them, not in any frail vision of their 
minds, but in objective presence, That 
knowledge is still instinct in the Church. 
Only so could the Church live, Even 
unbelievers thrill to, “I know that my 
Redeemer liveth”: such music, they are 
aware, is not self-bemused. A New York 
rector recently traced for me, in the 
graining of the chancel marble in his 
church, the face of Christ. I looked and 
looked, but could not easily see what 
he saw. Yet I was grateful because of 
his word and faith; for it would not have 
occurred to him to say, “There is the 
face of Christ,” if Christ had not been 
in his heart. Hymns of his nearness are 
not self-deception; they bring too sharp 
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a condemnation and exact too costly a 
discipleship. Always he stands at the 
door: the proof of his resurrection is— 
his presence. 


V 


To return to the plea of “one world at 
a time”: those who believe in Christ’s 
resurrection-world have been the best 
health of this world. That fact is a turn- 
ing of the tables in very truth: the right 
kind of otherworldliness is the only 
safeguard of the here-and-now. Admit- 
tedly there is the wrong kind of other- 
worldliness. A father could use music 
as a lazy trance and so try to justify 
his failure as breadwinner, but the fault 
then would be found in the father’s 
selfishness, not in music. Christians who 
have neglected earth to dream of heaven 
have not been Christians; they have for- 
saken Christ to worship comfort. His 
real followers, believing in heaven, have 
brought heaven to earth. 


Value of the person 

Both free enterprise and the labor 
movement at their best believe in the 
worth of the individual. But such a 
faith is nonsense if men are cheap 
candles blown out at death, or drops of 
water absorbed into some vague ocean 
of being. Thus any real faith in per- 
sonality rests on faith in the life ever- 
lasting. Incidentally, the phrase, “I 
believe in the resurrection of the 
body” is intent, not on an exaltation of 
the flesh, but on personality: the person 
is value, and will have hereafter, as 
here, the instruments to express his in- 
dividual worth. We repeat: only such 
faith gives meaning to the best crusades 
of earth. The right kind of otherworldli- 
ness is sanity for this world, the saving 
grace of present duty. John Tauler is an 
instance. Firmly he believed that Christ 
“has brought life and immortality to 
light through the Gospel.” Therefore he 
greatly served his day and generation. 
See him renouncing a money fortune to 
enter holy orders, thus rebuking money 
standards not by loud word but by 
gentle deed; see him choosing three 
vears of silence when fame came upon 
his preaching, thus bringing silent warn- 
ing to all human pride; see him cher- 
ishing “the Friends of God,” thus 
bringing comradeship into a too-sacer- 
dotal Church; see him, in the time of 
the Black Death. moving through the 
plague like a ministering angel. Why? 
Because he believed through the resur- 
rection in eternal life and the worth of 
man. 

If man is plasticine instead of soul, no 
“movement” makes much sense. Man 
can then be knocked down without re- 
proach in unsafe coal mines, racial preju- 
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dice, or periodic war, Totalitarianisms 
stem directly from the unfaith that man 
is a mere time organism, a spawn of the 
economic system. Democracy soon be- 
comes demagoguery, if it loses the credo 
that man has abiding worth. Only by 
that positive faith can men find coher- 
ence in their life or honor in their God. 
We should not be misled by cheap gibes 
about the Bible heaven. Golden streets 
and pearly gates are easy to parody, 
but their deep meaning is far nobler 
than the critic’s mind. When men would 
describe the wonder of life in Christ, 
they are obliged, by infirmity of mind, 
to use as symbols the treasures of our 
present world. Thus “the street of the 
city was pure gold” means riches un- 
speakable, in a land without greed. 
“Harpers harping with their harps” 
means that earth’s wars are resolved in 
music’s most rapturous praise, The “sea 


. weariness has come upon 


us. Perhaps we shall soon re- 


turn to the primal springs of life 


The deeper struggle in our world 
is not between old orders and 
brash revolution, but between 


man-centeredness and God- 


centeredness 





of glass mingled with fire” means that 
tragedy, symbolized (as often for the 
Hebrews ) by an angry sea, is now over- 
passed; the sea is smooth as a mirror, 
and the crimson sunset striking into it 
is token of the fair eternal tomorrow. 
The “gates” that are “not . . . shut at all 
by day,” and need not be shut at night 
because there “shall be no night there,” 
means that terror is ended; the blessed 
live ever in the welcome of God’s love. 
Parody of such adoration condemns 
itself; the mind that wonders and prays 
knows “the love of Christ, which passeth 
knowledge.” 


VI 


Belief in the Resurrection is no com- 
fortable doctrine. It confronts us with 
a choice. Either we refuse its light for 
shadows of a mortal cave, or we move 
from the cave mouth to become ex- 
plorers of eternity. To dwell in the cave 


is in some ways easier: the mind can be 
scientifically compact, and the heart's 
movements circumscribed in safety. But 
the shadows deepen into night. To ex- 
plore eternity is in some ways harder: 
daylight reveals a vast unknown, and it 
is not easy in this success-seeking world 
to live “after the power of an endless 
life.” But the light shines more and more 
unto the perfect day. Several Easters 
ago, the bookstore at Union Seminary 
in New York City displayed a number 
of magazine advertisements. They had 
one propaganda: they broadly hinted 
that Easter means shopping for more 
finery. They pleaded that Easter could 
not be joyous unless a man _ bought 
gadgets or hams or furs, One blurb did 
mention Christ, but only to claim that 
the benefit of the Passion music would 
be gained best through such-and-such 
a phonograph. The seminary, with fine 
insight, set beneath the rows of adver- 
tisements—a Bible, open at the story of 
the Resurrection. Belief in the Resurrec- 
tion confronts us with that choice. Faith 
in the life everlasting is thus a crux. We 
can believe one thing or the other about 
our own life: we are either dust beset by 
demonism or men marked out for a 
heaven of grace. We can believe one 
thing or the other about God: He re- 
gards mankind as history’s fertilizer or 
as his children and the brethren of 
Christ. To live in the one choice invites 
hell; we have seen hell on earth and 
ought not to insult one another’s intelli- 
gence by suggesting there can be no 
judgment beyond this world. To live in 
the other choice is heaven here and 
hereafter; and the only way to heaven 
is through the heaven. “Keep yourselves 
in the love of God, looking for the mercy 
of our Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal 
life.” 
Prayer 

So we believe. But faith is fulfilled 
only in prayer. Prayer is at once faith’s 
direct act and daily food, faith’s venture 
and certitude. Faith without prayer is 
dead. “Speak to him thou for he hears.” 
By that speaking our hand, thrust into 
the unknown, is found and gripped by 

1 hand, and faith becomes certitude. 
Is there not a story of a man who saw 
little to inspire him in Thorvaldsen’s 
statue of Christ, and of a child who said 
to him, “You must go close to it, sir. 
You must kneel down and look up into 
his face”? Alongside the road of end- 
less argument and weary seeking there 
is a postern door that leads direct to 
God—the door of childlike prayer. We 
turn therefore to the best prayer, the 
prayer that Jesus taught. So we pray. 


From SO WE BELIEVE—SO WE PRAY 
by George Arthur Buttrick. 

Copyright 1951 by Pierce and Smith. 

By permission of Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 
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Question: Upon what facts of history 
does the Roman Catholic Church base 
its new dogma of the Assumption of 
Mary? What is the meaning of this 
dogma? How should the Protestants 
regard it? 

Answer: The Assumption of Mary is 
based on tradition, the earliest being 
from fifth century Spain. 

The New Testament is the only source 
of factual knowledge as to what the 
Church of the first century believed. The 
New Testament is saturated with the 
belief that Jesus rose from the dead, 
but of the Assumption of Mary there is 
not the slightest hint. Nowhere in his- 
tory, or even early tradition, is there 
any intimation that Mary had any ex- 
perience after death different from that 
of other righteous people. The Roman 
Catholic Church has made no serious 
effort to defend this dogma on historical 
grounds, For example, in a recent maga- 
zine, a high Roman Catholic Church 
official, in defending this dogma, could 
not go back to any tradition in England 
before the ninth century. 

The Resurrection of Jesus was the 
cornerstone of apostolic preaching. Not 
one sermon would have been preached 
nor one line of the New Testament writ- 
ten, had not the Apostles believed that 
Jesus did rise from the dead. In fact, 
there would never have been a Chris- 
tian Church. The Resurrection of Jesus 
is referred to, or presupposed, in every 
New Testament book. But of the As- 
sumption of Mary there is not even a 
suggestion. If this had occurred, it is 
amazing that no New Testament writer 
has referred to it. The books of the New 
Testament were written within a very 
few years after this supposed assump- 
tion. So momentous an event would 
hardly have been passed over in silence. 
Why then should it have been forgotten 
for centuries? 

For some time the Roman Church 
has been preparing the mind of the 
public for the announcement of this 
dogma, Such statements as these have 
appeared: “For fifteen hundred years 
many have believed the doctrine;” 
“there has been a persistent demand for 
the proclaiming of the doctrine;” etc. 
In a recent issue of Life, Graham Greene, 
novelist and a convert to Roman Cathol- 
icism, set forth his understanding of it. 
He is a clever writer and puts the dogma 
in as favorable light as possible, mixing 
legend, tradition, and superstition with a 
modicum of history. However, he comes 
near to misrepresenting the position of 
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his Church, for he says that “the dogma 
of the Assumption does not demand 
that we should believe the details of her 
end.” On November 1, Pope Pius said, 
“We pronounce, declare, and define to 
be a dogma revealed by God that the 
Immaculate Mother of God, Mary ever 
Virgin, when the course of her life on 
earth was finished, was taken up body 
and soul into heaven.” If Mr. Greene is 
allowed latitude about details, he is not 
allowed any mental reservations about 
the dogma itself. Every Romanist must 
accept it on pain of excommunication, 


|» SIMPLE WORDS, it teaches that Mary’s 
body was singled out as a special case; 
that after three days in the tomb she 
was taken to heaven without her body 
“seeing corruption”; that in heaven she 
is now an intercessor for Christians with 
Christ our judge. However, the New 
Testament teaches that Christ, and not 
Mary, is our intercessor (Romans 8:34, 
Hebrews 7:25). In the words of Mr. 
Greene: “The definition of the Assump- 
tion proclaims again the doctrine of the 
Resurrection, the eternal destiny of each 
human body; and again it is the history 
of Mary which maintains the doctrine in 
its clarity. The Resurrection of Christ 
can be regarded as the resurrection of 
a god, but the Resurrection of Mary 
foreshadows the resurrection of each one 
of us.” 

According to the New Testament, it 
is Jesus’s resurrection, not Mary’s, which 
is the guarantee of ours. Paul said, “. . . 
If Christ hath not been raised then is 
our preaching vain, your faith also is 
vain. Yea, and we are found false wit- 
nesses of God; because we witnessed of 
God that he raised up Christ: whom he 
raised not up, if so be that the dead are 
not raised. For if the dead are not raised, 
neither hath Christ been raised: and if 
Christ hath not been raised, your faith 
is vain; ye are yet in your sins. Then 
they also that are fallen asleep in Christ 
have perished” (I Corinthians 15:14- 
18). It was this hope that made the 
Church triumphant. Peter said that we 
are begotten again “unto a living hope 
by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from 
the dead” (I Peter 1:3). May we re- 
peat, there would never have been a 
Christian Church without this hope: be- 
lief in the Resurrection of Jesus, not 
Mary. 

It was the risen Christ who met Paul 
on the Damascus road. For this Christ, 
Paul suffered the loss of all things, that 
he might experience the power of his 





resurrection working in his own moral 
and spiritual life. It was this Jesus who 
said, “I am the resurrection . . . he that 
believeth on me, though he die, yet 
shall he live” (John 11:25). 

In the New Testament, the Resur- 
rection of Jesus is not regarded as the 
resurrection of a god, but of the man, 
Christ Jesus. In the words of Peter, he 
was “put to death in the flesh, but made 
alive in the spirit” (I Peter 3:18). Fur- 
thermore, Protestants Go not regard 
Mary as the Mother of God, simply be- 
cause the New Testament does not so 
regard her. She was the mother of the 
man, Christ Jesus, not the mother of his 
deity. 

The Assumption of Mary is only one 
step in a long process in the departure 
of Rome from the teachings of Christ 
and the Apostles. Beginning with the 
doctrine of purgatory (593 A.D.) and 
running through the doctrine of the Im- 
maculate Conception of Mary (1854) 
and the Infallibility of the Pope (1780), 
the Roman Church has built up a system 
of teaching that is consistently contra- 
dicted by the New Testament. (Laymen 
must not confuse the Immaculate Con- 
ception of Mary with the Virgin Birth. 
The Immaculate Conception refers to 
the birth of Mary, not of Christ. In 
other words, it means that Mary, as well 
as Jesus, was born of a virgin.) The 
Roman Church claims to have deter- 
mined the books which should be ac- 
cepted by Christians (397 A, D.). The 
purpose of the Church at that time was 
to exclude certain heretical books which 
were being used by some sects. How- 
ever, instead of following the canon, 
they have continually based their teach- 
ing upon some of these rejected books. 
For example, all the material supporting 
the Immaculate Conception of Mary 
comes from the Protoevangelium of 
James, one of those condemned books. 

There is no argument from Scripture 
which will convince the Roman Catholic 
of the falseness of these doctrines, for 
the simple reason that he does not read 
his Bible. He reads selected portions of it 
which are regarded as “safe” for him. As 
long as Martin Luther read merely John 
Huss’s condemnation of the Roman 
Church, he considered Huss a heretic. 
But when Luther himself read the New 
Testament, he became one of the great- 
est leaders of all times. The open Bible 
has always been condemned by Rome. 
Hundreds of thousands of men and 
women have been put to death for read- 
ing it and for pot oh to worship God 
in the light of its teaching. 

No book about the Bible takes the 
place of the Bible. Such books may rep- 
resent the bias of the author. Christians 
should read their Bible, earnestly, con- 
scientiously, honestly, prayerfully. It 
contains the words of life. If obeyed, 
its teachings can save us and our civili- 
zation, 
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SOUNDING BOAKD 
(Continued from page 3) 


the Presbyterian Church and to recom- 
mend such changes as appeared wise 
for the improvement and efficiency of 
the work of the Church, The Structure 
Committee, being duly appointed, gave 
two years of intensive study to the whole 
problem. All departments of the life and 
operation of the church were examined. 
As a result of that study, among other 
things suggested, a proposal was made 
concerning the General Council, The 
purpose of the proposal was to make the 
General Council more representative of 
the entire Church, and ie to make it 
more effective in its work by a clearer 
designation of the duties assigned to it. 
That proposal was submitted to the 
presbyteries in an Overture. But the 
Genéral Assembly did not appoint any 
one to support the overture before the 
presbyteries. Some opposition developed 
and was carried on through the Church 
by mail and the press. The result was 
that the overture was defeated by a 
narrow margin. 

The Committee on Polity of the 162nd 
General Assembly was made aware of 
a continued feeling that some changes 
should be made in the General Council. 
In this they were joined by the Com- 
mittee on Bills and Overtures. These 
forty-six men, ministers and_ elders, 
studied the whole matter intensively. 
As a result of their study, Overture ‘H’ 
was presented to the General Assembly 
and by the Assembly sent down to the 
oresbyteries. The proposal, as it comes 
ies us, then, is not something hastily 
concocted or formed without study. 
When a special committee of one Assem- 
bly and a standing committee composed 
of forty-six members of another Assem- 
bly, unanimously, after study, propose 
an overture, their recommendation 
should not lightly be cast aside. There 
is need for a change in the composition 
of the General Council to insure a fairer 
representation of the entire Church. 
There is also need for a clearer definition 
of the duties of the General Council so 
that it can better serve the Church. 

The criticism most frequently leveled 
at the General Council is that it is “dom- 
inated by the Boards.” The basis of that 
criticism is inherent in the present re- 
quirements for membership in the Gen- 
eral Council. One secretary from each 
Board and the Stated Clerk are perma- 
nent voting members of the General Coun- 
cil, Representatives from the Church at 
large are limited to a membership of six 

ears. It is most natural for new mem- 
hens on the Council to rely upon the 
knowledge and the experience of the 
permanent members. Overture ‘H’ pro- 
vides that each Board shall be repre- 
sented on the Council by a member of 
the Board itself and not by a member 
of its secretarial staff. Board member- 
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ships would then rotate in the same 
manner that memberships from the 
Church at large rotate. This would tend 
to make the actions of the General 
Council more representative of the 
whole church. For the sake of board sec- 
retaries and the Boards and the Church 
at large, this is a change that should be 
made. 

The need for greater definiteness in 
the statement of the duties of the Gen- 
eral Council was made very clear this 
year by the sudden and tragic death of 
Dr. Pugh. In a flash, the office of the 
Stated Clerk of the General Assembly 
was made vacant. Whose business was 
it to act? There is no provision in the 
Form of Government for any such emer- 
gency. Fortunately for the Church, the 
General Assembly of 1949, on recom- 
mendation of the Structure Committee, 
amended the Manual of the General 
Assembly and provided that “the Stated 
Clerk shall act under authority conferred 
by the General Council, to which he 
shall report. . . .” Because of that pro- 
vision in the Manual, the General Coun- 
cil had authority to act and did act. But 
the functioning and control of such an 
important office as that of the Stated 
Clerk of the General Assembly should 
not be left to a statement in the Manual 
which can be changed by any Assembly. 
It should be set forth in the constitution 
of the Church itself. Overture “‘H’ does 
this. This is but one illustration of the 
need for greater definiteness in setting 
forth the duties of the General Council. 

Objection is raised to the Overture on 
the ground that it will increase the 
expenses of the General Assembly. But, 
if the General Council is enlarged so 
that there will be more members avail- 
able from the Church at large for service 
on committees, there will be no need 
for the appointment of special com- 
mittees to deal with special investiga- 
tions. The General Council will be large 
enough and representative enough to 
carry on the committee work needed 
between Assemblies. The net result will 
be a substantial saving in the expenses 
of the General Assembly. 

Because Overture ‘H’ makes the Gen- 
eral Council more representative of the 
Church at large, and because it clarifies 
and specifies the duties of the General 
Council, it is my opinion that it should 


be approved. —WituaM B, LAMPE 
Moderator of the 157th General Assembly 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A 


Approval of ‘Kim’ Questioned 
« I am reminded by your review of the 
new film “Kim” that some years ago 
the newspapers were filled with scan- 
dalous stories concerning the morals and 
private life of Errol Flynn, Mr. Flynn 
apparently cared little for public opinion 


in the matter; and at the time I vowed 
never again to attend a movie that had 
Errol Flynn in the cast, And, though as 
a Christian minister I am sometimes 
thought of by those who know me as an 
insatiable movie fan, I have kept that 
vow to this day. 

I am also a fan of Rudyard Kipling, 
since my boyhood days as a bookworm 
in the public library. I like all his writ- 
ings; I like the story of Kim, and I am 
sure that I would like the movie techni- 
color version. I realize, too, that this, 
as well as my vow, is a matter of per- 
sonal choice and individual conscience. 
But I am wondering if it is right for 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE and Presbyterian 
reviewer, S. Franklin Mack . . . to give 
even qualified approval to a movie that 
stars one who scorns the public’s sensi- 
bilities as well as Christian morals and 
ethics? —Paut K. HEBERLEIN 

Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Deckerville, Mich. 

In reply to the above letter the Rev- 
erend S. Franklin Mack wishes to make 
it clear that the recommendation of 
“Kim” certainly implied no approval of 
Errol Flynn’s private life, that the rec- 
niet oo was a vote in favor of 
Kipling and India.—Tue eprrors. 


Kant on ‘World Peace’ 


« For the consideration of all who op- 
- plans for world peace, a thought 
rom. the great philosopher Immanuel 
Kant: “Even if the ideal of perpetual 
peace should remain only an aspiration, 
nevertheless we do not hesitate to adopt 
the plan of working for it without ceas- 
ing. For that is our duty.”—H. S, Ficke 


Dubuque, Iowa 


‘Abe Says A Prayer’ 
« Was it necessary to include the pro- 
fane expressions of the characters in the 
otherwise excellent excerpt from “Abe 
Lincoln in Illinois” by Robert Sherwood, 
that was printed in the February 17 
issue of PrespyTERIAN Lire? Doubtless 
you were required to use the excerpt 
in its entirety when permission was 
granted by the original publishers, but 
have you forgotten that your Church 
magaziné is often read to, and by, chil- 
dren who may not be mature enough to 
understand that people who use such 
words are in need of God’s help through 
prayer? —j. L. Him 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
There are times when there is nothing 
for the proofreaders and staff of a mag- 
azine to do but admit their error. We 
have not forgotten that PrespyTERIAN 
Lire is a guest in the home of each sub- 
scriber, and we regret these words were 
not omitted. Reader Hill cites the reason 
why, but an explanation is not an excuse. 
—THE EDITORS 
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By DOROTHY BALLARD 


popped her eyes wide open, 
her ears still ringing with the crash 
that had waked her up. In the light 
from the hallway she could see Daddy 
leaning over, rubbing his knee. She 
knew what had happened. Daddy had 
come in to close the window and had 
stumbled over the dresser drawer left 
carelessly on the floor beside her bed. 

“Posy's room!” Daddy muttered as 
he limped away. “That messy, messy 
room. I simply can’t stand it any longer. 
What are you going to do about it?” 

“Nothing,” Mother’s voice said calmly 
from the other end of the hall. 

Posy smiled to herself in the dark. 
Daddy and Mother and brother Ted 
had been trying for most of Posy’s eleven 
years to teach her to be tidy. She didn’t 
intend to be untidy, but she just didn’t 
bother ever to pick up her clothes or put 
away her belongings. If she waited long 





enough, somebody would do it for her. 

Right at this minute her dress and 
underclothing and shoes were tangled 
in a heap on the floor, her bathrobe was 
under the bed, her desk was a jumble 
of paper dolls, library books, checkers, 
dried butterflies, a damp bath towel, 
and half a package of graham crackers. 
Posy smiled and went to sleep, glad that 
Mother was going to do nothing about 
it. 

In the morning Posy took her best 
yellow organdy dress, freshly ironed and 
dainty, from its hanger in the closet and 
put it on for church, It was the dress 
she planned to wear to Maryann’s birth- 
day party next Friday—a very special 
birthday party with supper at Pine 
Lodge and a marionette show afterward. 

“You look very nice, Posy,” Daddy 
said as the family drove to the church 
at nine-thirty. Daddy and Mother al- 
ways went to Parents’ Class while Posy 
and Ted were in Sunday school. 

“How can such a clean girl come out 


of such a dirty room?” Ted snorted, 
“Never mind, Ted,” Mother whis- 
pered, “We'll just let Posy alone.” 
When Posy came home from church 
she peeled off the yellow organdy dress 
and threw it on the bed, which ph had 
forgotten to make. The same sort of 
thing happened to the clothes she wore 
to school on Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Thursday, It was rather hard 
to push her way around the room by 
that time. She had piled so many things 
on the bed when she hunted for the last 
pair of clean socks that there wasn’t 
much room under the covers for Posy. 
But she curled her legs around the 
lumps and fell asleep Thursday night 
dreaming of the birthday party. 


Ow Fray afternoon Posy came home 
from school and went up to her room 
with a hop, skip, and jump. She was 
there quite a long time. Sounds of bang- 
ing and pushing and scraping echoed 
down in the kitchen where Mother was 
ironing. Finally Posy burst through the 
door, her round face screwed up in 
angry dismay. In one hand she held the 
yellow organdy dress, crumpled into a 
shapeless mass. In the other den clutched 
one black slipper, broken and scratched. 

“My dress!” she wailed. “It was all 
in a wad down in my bed! All my other 
clothes are dirty. I can’t find any clean 
socks, My slipper got cracked under the 
rocking chair. My room is horrible! I 
can’t stand it!” 

“I'm not surprised,” Mother said 
quietly. 

“But what are you going to do about 
it?” Posy’s voice rose to a shriek, her 
eyes welled over with tears. 

“Nothing.” 

Posy’s mouth dropped open. Noth- 
ing? Suddenly she remembered Daddy 
rubbing his bruised knee and Mother 
saying “Nothing” in that same firm voice. 
So that was what Mother had meant! 
She had done nothing to Posy’s room for 
a week, not picking up after her careless 
— And what a mess that daugh- 
ter had made! Posy realized how her 
room looked to the rest of the family. 

Mother glanced at the clock. “You 
have an hour-and-a-half before it’s time 
to leave for the party. If you will put 
your room in complete order, I will iron 
the yellow organdy. You'll have to wear 
your old slippers and the socks you have 
on. But that won’t spoil your fun.” 


Noo, I guess not. Posy threw her 
arms around Mother. “I’m cured, Moth- 
er! I had the most terrible feeling u 
there in that room. If you ever thin 
I'm becoming un-cured, just say ‘yellow 
organdy’ and I'll get cured again quick!” 

And Posy went racing upstairs to 
tackle Posy’s room. 
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THE CHRISTIAN IN POLITICS 


by Jerry Voorhis. A former Congressman looks at poli- 
tics as a Christian vocation—discusses Christian political 
issues—what it takes to win elections—the right and wrong 
in political issues—pitfalls to be avoided. $1.75 


REDISCOVERING THE BIBLE 


by Bernhard W. Anderson. A fresh unfolding of the 
drama of God's dealings with men. Christians embrace 
more than a second hand Christianity through an under- 
standing of the Bible as the Word of God, the place of 
the Chosen people, suffering, Old Testament immoralities, 
the fulfilling of prophecies, the Resurrection. Banishes 
doubts and perplexities . . . makes and saves faith. $3.50 


Get these Association Press books at your 
WESTMINSTER BOOK STORES 


Witherspoon Building Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
156 Fifth Avenue New York 10, New York 
220 West Monroe Street Chicago 6, Ill. 
315 South Broadway los Angeles 13, Calif. 
234 McAllister Street San Francisco 2, Calif. 








